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i we Premier has constructed a Government 
vhich has important new elements and which is 
osely in accord with his own personality and his 
bwn brand of Socialism. On the Home Front, 
he old type of working-class leader gives way 
0 the disinterested expert who has studied 
eynes. Mr. Attlee has greatly increased his 
tock of administrative ability without shifting 
e balance towards the Left. Indeed the new 
overnment, though much more “ intellectual” 
an its predecessor, is slightly to the Right of it, 
dd, psychologically, considerably more remote 
om the Labour Movement: The country will 
brobably be ruled more efficiently this winter than 
ast; but there is a danger that the working class 
ay come to think of this Government not as 
us” but as “ them.” 

This is not to say that the Prime Minister has 
ailed to strengthen his team. The excised wood 
as mostly very dead; and the new men—there are 
ho women—are undoubtedly abler than their pre- 
ecessors. Mr. Strauss and Mr. Gaitskell, for 
stance, who now receive departrnental respon- 
ibility, and Mr. Rees-Williams and Mr. Younger, 
mong the new Parliamentary Secretaries, all 
eserve promotion on their individual merits. 
ollectively, this Government is a good deal more 
ompetent than the last; and it may be antici- 
ated that the standard of administration will 
how real improvement. On the other hand, the 
abinet, apart from the welcome inclusion of Mr. 
Vilson and the return of Mr. Noel-Baker, remains 
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Robust | changed. At the highest level there has been 
‘Rodiogafm important reorganisation but no influx of new 
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The obvious weakness of Mr. Attlee’s adminis- 
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kine ation, in its first two years of office, was that 
ition; F ¢ principle of departmental autonomy had run 
by to hed The Prime Minister sought to harmonise 
Ae bnflicting claims instead of imposing a policy 


ie letter MMPON his competitive colleagues. In the new 
fs heplMabinet, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin are 
arged with supreme responsibility, the one for 
nomic policy, the other for foreign affairs and 
fence. Like Moses on the mountain, the Prime 


linister stands with his hands held aloft by two 
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faithful lieutenants. As long as these two agree, 
his leadership will remain secure. Round the new 
Minister of Economics clusters the young 
administrative talent. Sir Stafford has boldly 
preferred brains to trade union experience; and if 
sheer ability—as distinct from political vision— 
can see us through, he has chosen well. Mr. 
Bevin, on the other hand, has preserved his 
domain from the dangerous inroads of Socialist 
thinking, by preferring loyalty to competence. 
He has successfully retained his trusty watchdog, 
Mr. Alexander, as Minister of Defence. 

The most widely discussed move is the transfer 
of Mr. Shinwell to the War Office and his replace- 
ment by Mr. Gaitskell. Mr. Shinwell is Chair- 
man of the Party Executive this year. If he had 
not been, he might well have preferred resignation 
to stepping down from full Cabinet rank. What- 
ever his faults, he is a shrewd working-class 
leader who had won the confidence of the miners. 
They will not find it easy to understand why, if 
he had to be shifted, he was not replaced by a 
man like Jim Griffiths, and why the Parliamentary 
Secretaryship is filled by a member of the 
Municipal and General Workers with specialised 
knowledge of the Co-operative movement. Mr. 
Gaitskell has proved himself a first-class adminis- 
trator: he has still to show that he possesses the 
qualities of leadership necessary for this job. 

The two most notable Left-wingers, Mr. Bevan 
and Mr. Strachey, are left in the thankless jobs 
which they held in the previous Government, 
though they are now ably reinforced by Mr. 
Strauss at the Ministry of Supply. But in the 
selection of junior talent the Prime Minister has 
shown a very natural inclination to keep Right. 
Among the new appointments, for instance, Mr. 
Gordon Walker and Mr. George Brown stand 
on the extreme Right wing of the Party, and Mr. 
Evelyn King, a member of Mr. Churchill’s United 
Europe, somewhere beyond it. The appointment 
of Mr. Callaghan, the ablest debater of the Keep 
Left group, to the Ministry of Transport, cannot 
be said to offset this tendency. 

The new Government, however, will be judged 
less on its personalities than on its social policy 


in the economic crisis ahead. Will it become a 
Government not only of economists but of the 
Economist, and seek to stem inflation by cuts in 
the working-class standard of living? No one 
knows at present, not even the Cabinet. Ar. 
Attlee, as the results of recent by-elections, seems 
to have decided that the organised workers can 
be relied on through thick and thin, and that he 
must therefore dress his shop window to placate 
the middle classes. As far as possible he has 
created a Government of public servants which 
will win confidence less by working-class Socialism 
than by its respect for the Statistical Digest. It 
remains to be seen whether a Fabian collective, 
not too distasteful to the business community, will 
have the political imagination and the dynamic to 
maintain that working-class unity on which a 
Labour Government, in the last resort, depends. 


Reprieve for de Gasperi 


The lengthy debate in the Italian Parliament on 
a Communist-Socialist motion of “no confi- 
dence” in the Government has ended in a 
reprieve for Signor de Gasperi. Since the dissi- 
dent, Right-wing Socialist group led by Signor 
Saragat had intimated early in the proceedings 
that it would vote against the motion, de Gasperi’s 
only danger lay in the possibility of an adverse 
vote on the part of Signor Giannini’s Qualun- 
quists; and this the U.S. State Department 
averted by authorising Count Sforza to announce, 
amid the cheers of the Right, that the United 
States would waive its claim to the Italian battle- 
ship and other war vessels awarded to the United 
States as reparations under the Peace Treaty. 
The announcement was adroitly timed as a deli- 
cate hint that further American favours—financial 
credits, backing for Italian claims to have African 
colonies restored, support even for a general 
revision of the Peace Treaty—may be looked for 
if, but only if, a Conservative Administration 
retains power in Rome. That de Gasperi will 
now remain in office, at any rate until the elections 
next Spring, seems probable; and political 
developments in Italy in the immediate future 
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turn on two questions: will the U.S.S.R. take 
more positive steps to counter the contention of 
the Italian Right, that the U.S.A. is er A sole 
potential benefactor; and will the n 
of the new European Communist International 
lead to any marked change in the composition and 
policy of the Italian Left? Political and, still 
more, economic aid from Russia would enable 
Sighor Togliatti to campaign more effectively 
against American aid “ with strings”; and, though 
his first reaction to Mr. Marshall’s Harvard 
Speech was to declare that dollars were indis- 
ble for Italy’s recovery, the adherence of the 
talian Communist Party to the Belgrade Bureau 
makes it virtually certain that rejection by Italy 
of conditional Marshall Plan aid will now be in 
the forefront of his programme. This being so, 
the outlook is that the existing cleavage in the 
Italian Left will be deepened. The Saragat 
Socialists will evidently throw in their lot with 
the Centre and Right; and, if Signor Nenni and 
his followers adhere to their ion of a 
united working class front, they have to 
recognise that collaboration. with the 
Party will in future leave them little scope for 
pursuing a middle way. 


Two Camps in France 
The cleavage in France is likely to be even 


sharper. Speaking in Paris last Friday, before . 


blication of the Warsaw Manifesto, M. Thorez 
had called on voters in the coming municipal 
elections to register their condemnation of the 
Marshall Plan—“a shameful speculation on the 
poverty of France ”—and their dissatisfaction with 
a Government impotent to cope with.the crisis or 
arrest the soaring inflation of living costs. At a 
mass meeting ‘on Sunday General de Gaulle 
answered the Communist leader in a speech 
whose burden was that France was menaced, by 
the Soviet Union and the Communist “ party of 
separatists” within France; that France, while 
welcoming American determination to counter 
Soviet world ambitions, must take the lead in 
forming a Western bloc; and that the economic 
crisis must be solved by harder work, the reduc- 
tion of State activities, and a large measure of 
“restored freedom in economic activities.” That 
the Right in France will utilise the new Com- 
munist international organisation as evidence that 
the French Communist Party is “ unpatriotic” is 
a foregone conclusion. The retort from the Left 
will doubtless be that General de Gaulle proposes 
to sell France for dollars at the expense of the 
French working class. Can the French Socialists 
avoid, in practice, joining one camp or the other? 
The statement issued on Monday by the General 
Secretariat of the Socialist Party seeks refuge 
in a declaration that French Socialists decline to 
join “in an open fight against the democracies of 
the West,” and that they deplore the French 
Communists’ acceptance of the Soviet view that 
the world is now divided into two blocs. This 
neutral position in an increasingly polarised 
France will be hard to sustain. 


Congress and Cominform 


In the U.S.A. the birth of “Cominform” has 
probably improved the chances of stop-gap aid to 
Italy and France, and even of the long-range 
Marshall Plan. The only strong criticism of 
emergency action has come from Senator Pepper, 
who has criticised the programme as purely anti- 
Soviet. Yet, despite the lack of opposition, the 
efforts of the Administration to mobilise relief 
resources are timid and half-hearted. Broadcasts 
urging Americans to eat less and waste less, 
coupled with “investigations” to lower prices, 
are all that Mr. Truman can offer. Such diluted 
methods may lose few votes—as the President 
hopes—but they will win none; and at the moment 
the Democrats are a minority party. Private 
efforts, by trade unions and housewives’ leagues, 
to lower prices are being carried on all over the 
country; but in the absence of rationing there is 
the dilemma that, if prices do fall,-there will be 
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has recently investigated the Palestine police. He 
is believed to have reported against the mili- 
tarisation of the police—now under an ex-para- 
troop officer—and to have protested against this 
sort of commando campaign which merely inten- 
sifies the hatred and increases the risks to decent 
policemen in uniform. For obvious reasons no 
private person has the means of ascertaining the 
precise facts. It seems essential that the demand 
for an investigation of these conditions should be 
made in Parliament, where privilege enables dis- 
cussion to be full and free. 


Lull in India 


Australia, in her reply to the Pakistan appeal 
for help from the Dominions, has wisely offered 
no definite assistance, but has confined herself 
to expressing sympathy and the hope that the 
agreement reached between the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan and India on September 19 may in 
the long run have the effect of ending the dis- 
turbances. Australia has clearly seen the dangers 
that lie in too direct an interference, and it is to 
be hoped that the other Dominions will adopt the 
same restrained attitude. In the meanwhile there 
has been a lull in rioting which may presage worse 
to come, or which may mean that the people have 
had enough of it. In any case, the lull should 
give the respective Governments a chance to 
revise and s en their measures for restoring 
order, and the opportunity to examine with each 
other in a quieter atmosphere the prospects for 
closer co-operation—the most urgent need of tlie 
moment. They should particularly aim at stamp- 
ing out any p.edilections on the part of their 
Officials for the “hostage” system. This operates 
on the hideous theory that refugees should not be 
despatched too quickly across the border to their 
own States, for fear that too few will be left 
behind on whom to wreak vengeance should 
trouble break out again. The holding of such 
theories is hardly conducive to the dissipation 
of the mutual suspicions which have already done 
so much harm. The object now should be to 
hasten the fulfilment of what is fast becoming 
an accomplished fact—the wholesale transfer of 
populations on a huge scale. Soon nearly all the 
3 million Hindys and Sikhs in West Punjab 
will have moved into India, and the 4 million 
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Rationing Steel 


In the notice which he gave to ihe engineering 
industry, that future allocation of steel and other 
raw materials are to depend upon the exporn 
achievement of individual firms, Mr. Wilmot con- 
veyed the impression that engineering output, 
from beginning to end, could and would be con. 
trolled in detail by the machinery of rationing. 
We question gravely whether this impression wil] 
be borne out by the facts. It may, indeed, be 
possible to squeeze severely certain sections of 
the industry whose production is of an easily 
defined nature and is demonstrably intended for 
the home market. But if an endeavour is made 
to apply this process to the engineering industry 
as a whole, formidable obstacles will be encoun- 
tered. Apart from the fact that entitlements to 
steel have been, and are still likely to be, inflated 
by the unco-ordinated sponsoring of Government 
Departments, hows the relation of steel supplies 
to the destination of end-products to be worked 
out in the case of the large section of the industry 
manufacturing common service items, such as 
precision chains, small electrical components or 
ball-bearings? Is it really proposed to put out 
of business the hundreds of small, but efficient 
firms whose export quota is at present low and 
who have no independent foreign sales organisa- 
tion? Is the administrative machine to be so 
expanded that it can hope to deal with the end- 
less arguments and disputes which are bound to 
arise from a multiplicity ‘of firms, many of whom 
may be unable even to state with certainty the 
eventual destination of the goods they make? 
We feel the gravest doubts whether raw material 
control on the lines which Mr. Wilmot appeared 
to foreshadow can be made to work. The 
frictions and delays involved in it may be worse 
than acceptance of the irievitability, under any 
control, of a large leak of engineering products 
into the home market. 


Teachers and Examinations 


The Burnham Committee has taken the very 
desirable step of recommending an increase of 
thirty per cent. in the maximum of the salary 
scales for qualified assistant teachers and at the 
same time the giving of two years’ (instead of 
one year’s) seniority in the scales to graduates, 
with an additional year’s allowance on the mini- 
mum, and two years on the maximum, for teachers 
holding a first-class honours degree of a British 
university. There are also allowances for teachers 
im special schools and classes; head teachers’ scales 
have been remodelled; and a number of other im- 
provements are proposed. These changes will 
go some way towards meeting the very real griev- 
ances of highly qualified secondary schoo 
teachers, who suffered when the indispensabl 
reform of assimilating elementary and secondar} 
teachers’ scales was carried through in connection 
with the Butler Act. This week has also brought 
another important educational reform—changing 
the nature of certificate examinations and intro- 
ducing the school report as the main way 0 
assessing school-leavers’ qualifications. The 
effects of this change, from the teacher’s stand- 
point, are discussed on a later page by the Senior 
History Master of Stowe. From another stand- 
point—that of the potential employer of the 
school-leaver—the proposed reform opens a large 
question. Will school recommendations conform 
to a common yardstick? That is, can they be 
relied on for an assessment of the attainments and 
capabilities of pupils from different schools? 
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THE COMINFORM 


T ne announcement of a a central organisation, for 
co-ordinating the of the nine main Com- 
munist parties of comes as a serious blow 
those who have hoped and worked for a 
European Middle Way. It would be tempting 
argue that the Russians are merely giving for- 
recognition to an accomplished fact, and that 
nothing is-really altered for the worse. Super- 
ficially this optimistic interpretation is convincing 
enough. Despite the formal liquidation in May, 
1943, of the.Comintern, the Politburo has con- 
tinued on all crucial issues to lay down the poli- 
cies of Communist and to use them as a 


ia 
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Ever since VE Day the Kremlin, just as much 
as Washington and London, has been debating 
the merits of two policies—the attempt to make 
Great Power co-operation work, and the decision 
to “face facts” and base policy on the assump- 
tion that co-operation is impossible. Month by 
month, in the relations between the East and the 
West, action has produced reaction, and the ideo- 
logical warfare, in flagrant contradiction with the 
formal protestations of diplomacy, has become 
more open. The announcement of the Truman 
Doctrine last spring was the signal that American 
patience had been exhausted. The Warsaw com- 
muniqué is a formal and carefully publicised state- 
ment that Russia has now decided that her 
patience is exhausted, too. She must look to her 
own defences; and to this end she will once again 
mobilise the workers of Europe in defence of their 
true homeland, the Soviet Union. The effect of 
this announcement will be felt, indirectly, in the 
relations between the Powers; directly and vio- 
lently, in the internal politics of the European 
Labour Movements. 

Ever since 1920 the policy of the Communists 
has oscillated between the poles of collaboration 
with Social Democrats and denunciation of them 
as catspaws of imperialism; between a tactic of 
trade union penetration and an effort to break up 
the reformist labour movements; between a 
strategy based on the possibility of collaboration 
with non-Communist Powers and an apocalyptic 
vision of an inevitable clash. 

In the 1920s these oscillations of Communist 
policy were frequent and abrupt; and on each 
occasion they were accompanied by purges of 
the Communist leadership in the countries chiefly 
affected. In the period immediately preceding 
the Nazi conquest of power, the Social Demo- 
crats and the trade unions were attacked as the 
most dangerous enemy, and Fascism was regarded 
a3 a transition to Communist revolution. Then, 
when the Nazi dictatorship proved its power and 
began to threaten Soviet Russia, the policy 
switched. The Communists became the advo- 
cates of working-class unity and of the popular 
front. From 1939 to the Russian entry into the 
war the Comintern reverted to revolutionary tac- 
tics, denouncing the “imperialist war,” only to 
return once again to the slogan of anti-Fascist 
unity in June, 1941. It was as a part of this 
policy that the Comintern was abolished in 1943. 

Since the end of the war, despite the growing 
tension between America and Russia, the Com- 
munist line in all European countries has re- 
mained, officially at least, unchanged. Communist 
parties have collaborated, or expressed their readi- 
ness to collaborate, not only in Left coalitions 
but in National coalitions, including parties of 
the Right, and have pursued a policy of peaceful 
Penetration into the trade union movement. In 
Eastern Europe as well as Western Europe strong 
Socialist parties have been tolerated. Every effort 
has been made to swing over not only the Labour 
Movements but the whole democratic Left and 
Centre, to the Moscow line; and considerable 





latitude has been given, in particular to the 
French and Italian Communist leaders, to work 
out a tactic of collaboration with anti-Fascist 
forces, based on national interests and designed 
to assist positively in the work of reconstruction. 

It seems clear that the Politburo has now de- 


cided that this policy has produced too few results - 


to justify its continuance. Despite the efforts of 
the Communists, no country outside Eastern 
Europe has adopted the Moscow line. National 
coalitions in France and Italy have now, with 
Socialist approval, expelled their Communist par- 
ticipants and given their approval to the Mar- 
shall Plan. In Britain, a Labour Government has, 
on all the vital issues, supported the Truman 
against the Molotov Doctrine. From the point 
of view of Russian national interests, Communist 
co-operation and permeation have obviously been 
a resounding failure. 

So the pendulum has swung to the other ex- 
treme. From now on, whatever the official Rus- 


sian foreign policy may be, Communist strategy 


will concentrate on the objective of destroying 
Social Democracy and forcing upon the working 
class in Western Europe the sharp choice between 
support of either America or the Soviet Union. 
In returning to the old revolutionary tactics, the 
new Comintern will have certain advantages 
which its predecessor did not possess. In the 
seven countries of Eastern Europe the Commun- 
ists, instead of forming a wing of a Left opposi- 
tion, are now in control of governments. Here 
the task of breaking up the Socialist parties or 
forcing them to accept fusion will not be difficult. 
In France and Italy, also, the Communist posi- 
tion is far stronger than before the war. Then 
the reformists or the syndicalists controlled the 
trade unions, and the Catholic parties dominated 
the peasants. Today Thorez and Togliatti have 
won nearly all the key positions in the unions and 
made. considerable inroads on the Catholic 
peasantry. In the event of either national or civil 
war Moscow could probably rely on the weapon 
of the general strike to immobilise both countries. 

This, indeed, must be one of the main reasons 
for the new manceuvre. Frustrated in the attempt 
to obtain governments in Western Europe amen- 
able to Russian policy, and aware of the growing 
strength of American influence, the Politburo has 
been forced to go over to the defensive. If it 
cannot capture Ftance and Italy it can at least 
hope to prevent them from falling into American 
hands, or, if the worst comes to the worst, to 
build a Resistance Movement sufficiently strong 
to make them a liability instead of an asset. For 
this purpose what is required is not so much 
a popular movement designed to capture parlia- 
mentary power but a well-knit Communist or- 
ganisation trained and equipped for revolutionary 
activity in the event of Right-wing dictator- 
ship. We can expect, therefore, as one of 
the immediate results of the new central organ- 
isation, a drastic reorganisation of the French and 
Italian Communist Parties accompanied by a 
purge from the key posts of those elements which 
might prove unreliable in a crisis or unsuitable 
for Resistance. 

Seen in this perspective, the new Communist 
strategy is a tribute to the strength both of the 
anti-Communist forces in Western Europe and of 
American influence. The short post-war period 
of Soviet expansion is over. It achieved the 
capture of Eastern Europe; it failed in the West. 
Faced by a counter-offensive of unexpected 
strength, the Russians have decided to consolidate 
their gains and to seek by spoiling tactics to im- 
munise Western Europe as a base for American 
operations. In the long run, probably, they 
remain confident enough that the contradictions 
of capitalism will again bring them opportunities 
for ideological expansion. But immediately they 
must concentrate on counter measures against 
American influence and in particular must take 
precautions against the threat of Right-wing dic- 
tatorship in Italy and France. 
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The new strategy, though intelligible enough, 
is, we believe, disastrous. Once again the Rus- 
sians will create by their counter-measures pre- 
cisely what they seek to prevent. Manceuvres 
designed to check or to hamstring reaction will 
encourage and strengthen it. De Gaulle and 
de Gasperi will both benefit by the existence of 
the new organisation in Belgrade. Throughout 
Western Europe the democratic forces which 
genuinely desire peace and Great Power co-opera- 
tion will be still further weakened or driven to 
the Right; and the trade unions will dissipate 
their strength in furious sectarian witch-hunting. 

There is, however, one ray of hope among these 
desperate dangers. Though the United States 
has reached the imperialist stage of development, 
it is still expansionist in the financial rather than 
the territorial sense. America is reluctant to take 
over Western Europe and in her present mood she 
would prefer to see us organise ourselves’ by 
methods of democratic planning rather than foot 
the bill for sustaining a bankrupt capitalist system. 
With America unwilling and Russia for the 
moment unable to integrate us into their respec- 
tive systems, we still have a chance to save our- 
selves. 


‘A DAY WITH THE TORIES 


Worn its flutter of Young Conservatives and its 
flood-lit stage, the Tory Conference at Brighton 
opened like a theatrical first-night. The house 
had obviously been oversold, because some of the 
audience, including an M.P. or two, had bubbled 
on to the press table. What was the play? 
Harold Macmillan in “The Middle Way”? 
Hore-Belisha in “The Road Back”? Or Sir 
Herbert Williams as Kravchenko in “I Chose 
Freedom”? No one quite knew, but everyone 
was determined to have a good time. For my 
own part, it was a nice change from my familiar 
study of its snarl, to face head-on the con- 
stituency smile of the Tory front bench now 
spread out on the stage. 

The Mayor of Brighton gave the delegates a 
non-political curtain-raiser in welcome. “ When 
you try to do your best and meet with all kinds 
of controls,” he said, apologising for his 
excellent civic receptions, “ you feel depressed.” 
The delegates cheered happily. I somehow 
think the Mayor of Brighton is a Tory. 
The chairman, the Hon. Mrs. Hornyold-Strick- 
land, then called the Conference to rise above 
Party advantage, and set the theme, “Policies 
must be adapted to meet new needs.” 

Now here was the problem. The Socialists, 
while the Tories weren’t looking, took over the 
Empire. What should the Tories do? Answer: 
Take over the working class. Of course, the 
Tories don’t really think the Socialists are the 
sort of people who should interest themselves in 
the Empire. Directly and allusively, a number 
of the Tories, Eden among them, disparaged 
what they regarded as Bevin’s raw Imperial 
theories. To make things even, few Socialists 
would think that Macmillan and Butler could 
write anything for the workers other than one 
of those Victorian tracts which philanthropic old 
ladies used to write for the Society for the Bet- 
terment of the Labouring Classes. 

But just as Tories delude themselves if they 
think that the Labour Party—the Imperial Party 
without Imperialists—is unable to share in the 
mystery of Empire, so Socialists would be mis- 
taken if they thought that the Conservative Party 
—the self-appointed workers’ Party without the 
T.U.C.—is incapable at any time of winning 
working-class votes. The Tories cannot hope 
for a mass desertion by trade unionists from 
the Labour Party. The support that Thorney- 
croft with his lute might win from some workers, 
Boyd-Carpenter with his hurdy-gurdy of sneers 
at trade unions and trade unionists, would most 
promptly forfeit. At heart, the Tory Party and 
its Conference believes that the job of the work- 
ing-class is not to rule the country, but to work 
and be governed. Not even Mr. Tremayne, 
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ised administration. Sir Waldron Smithers was 
right when he saw in the chapter, “ The Place of 
Government in a Free Society,” the influence 
iali ine. He was also no 
doubt right in saying that, “If the people want 
Socialism and social reform, they won’t come to 
the Conservative Party for them.” It is difficult 
to recognise in the Charter what Butler called 
“the core of Conservative tradition,” even though 
speaker after speaker affirmed that the Conserva- 
tive Party was never the Party of laissez-faire. 
What is of value in the Charter is, in fact, an 
unconscious plagiarism of opinions long pro- 
fessed by Socialists. The Committee that pro- 
duced it is like a poetaster who, with great 
anguish of spirit, composes a poem with un- 
expectedly good lines, only to realise that he has 
dragged from his subconscious a sonnet of Milton 
and garbled it. 

The Conference wasn’t in a mood to consider 
sources. Empurpled though they still are by the 
insult of 1945, the Tories want to win the next 
election, and are looking for banners wherever 
they can find them. I should think that at least 
half of the Conference was emotionally more in 
harmony with its wide-ranging extremists than 
with the paternal Conservatism of Macmillan, 
Eden, Thorneycroft and Butler. A Tory Gov- 
ernment tomorrow, led by the moderate Tories 
who were the better part of the Conference, 
would excite vicious opposition in domestic affairs 
from the extreme Right and the crypto-fascists. 
They would find in compensation some measure 
of understanding among the non-Marxists of the 
Labour Party. Eden himself was careful not to 
define too closely Tory policy, since he must 
recognise how closely in many respects it will 
have to follow, during the next few years, the 
Government’s present lines. But the Tories 
were not concerned with the principles of the 
Charter, which many of them seemed not to have 
read: they were looking for a quick charm, and 
thought they had found one. 

How many in the Conference who jeered at 
Sir Waldron and his acclyte recognised that, in 
approving the Industrial Charter, they were 
approving proposals for central direction and con- 
trol? Those who indiscriminately derided Gov- 
ernment planning and applauded the Industrial 
Charter weren’t going to be bothered with fine 
distinctions. They wanted “The Charter! ”, the 
Charter approved by the reverend though absent 
figure of the Leader, Winston Churchill, who 
seemed to have made peace with his subordinates 
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I'could have sworn it was Disraeli. 
Maurice EDELMAN 


COLONIAL POLICY UNDER 
A LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


that their sense of loyalty will in any case lead them 
to carry out in good faith the policy of the Govern- 
ment. This is probably true. But ‘it is a 
contradiction in terms to expect them to build 
from on top a political consciousness which they 
probably do not share, and which in any case 
can only be built up from the bottom. 

Political liberty is not a thing which can be 
dispensed in spoonfuls: it has to be made, and 
in the long run a people can only make it for 
themselves. There is a growing feeling among the 
colonial peoples that it is to be obtained by appeal- 
ing over the heads of the resident officials direct 
to the people of England. The secretary of the 
Malaya Democratic Union in a recent press 
correspondence in Singapore said that his 
association was not anti-British, that it shared 
the aspirations of the people of England as 
expressed at the last general election, but that 
it was anti-bureaucratic. The belief that the 
ordinary political processes can be short-circuited 



































to use its whole police force to suppress. 
ment cannot foster trade unionism in thes 
circumstances, and the attempt to establish 
rival “ healthy ” unions only results in the for- 
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ce, to suppress 2 
y as it can activities which conflict 
with the law. ¢ 
At the root of all this lies one major contusion, 
a confusion between two incompatible colonia 
policies advocated within the Labour Movement 
itself. The first is reformist. It intends, though 
it may not say so, to use the colonies as before, 
as a favoured area for British trade. It recognises 
that up to now they have had little political 
freedom and a shamefully low general standard 
of living, and it means to increase the extent of 
representative government, with the ultimate aim 
of self-government within the British Common- 
wealth. It also seeks by wage and labour regulz 
tions to force big business to give its’ colonia 
workers a bigger share of the profits, when ther 
areany. It does not contemplate the expropriation 
of European business interests, but it does intend, 
by steeply graded taxation and improved soci 
services, to see that more of the money stays i 
the colonies themselves. The second is th 
Communist implied in Mr. Leonard 
Barnes’s Soviet Light on the Colonies—the con- 
plete expropriation of private capital, and wha 
purports to be the direct transfer of all power 
the colonial workers themselves. Little is heard 
of this officially, but there is no doubt tha 
Left-wing opinion in the colonies—not only th 
Communist Party, but its numerous disguise 
satellites and fellow-travellers—is thinking qui 
immediately in those terms. There are of cours 
people in the Labour Movement in England wit 
think likewise. To imagine, as the Colo 
Office appears to do, that increased doses of tht 
first policy will do anything to satisfy people wii 
want the second is completely mistaken. 
The first policy is simply the old trustecshif 
slightly gingered up. It is slow, it is stuffy, # 
involves colonial governments in __ horrible 
epidemics of mealy-mouth, and in perpetual) 
talking more liberally than they can afford 
act. But it preserves the by no means negligib 
social and political advances that have alread) 
been made, and it has a fair chance of goilf 
through without any violem disruption of 
social fabric. It offers an opportunity {i 
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ed j Socialism in the establishment searaon gates sc 
‘ as 
= scheme in West Africa, run for the benefit of the 
eople > an ultimately the direct 
m at of its eng . me 
© on second policy in colonial conditions quite 
3 fe eee eee ore There is a 
ind vicarious toughness would reply 
ppeals BA<why not ?”; but it will not often be found 
for mong those who have been at close quarters 
Aer ith violence and terror. The major argument, 
- er, is that a revolution of this kind would 
slonial do what is expected of it. At the level of 
lonial tical awareness which most colonial peoples 
leaf reached, no such thing as a direct transfer 
mental to the people is possible can only 
. msfer power to a gang, or more probably to 
Deived rival gangs. ‘There is a not uncommon 
d deal that any gang is better than the Govern- 
‘onism Maemen House one ; but this is simply not true ; 
ee i d in the lucid intervals in which people permit 
mn this themselves to be honest about these things they 
rement MENOY it is not true. British official control has 
vith an MOO" little enough for its subject peoples ; but 
, trade it has done more than any power that is actually 


vailable to take its place. It can still do more 
it can co-operate with the available democratic 
energies in the colonies themselves. Mr. Barnes’s 
book is distorted because it soft-pedals this fact, 
because it plays continually on the difference 
yeen profession and practice in British colonial 


a swernmbent, and simply accepts Soviet pro- 
it he essions at their face value; and because it 
sovern- mooscures real .differences of political and cultural 


vel in an evangelical mysticism about the 
proletariat. 

There is, I think, no doubt that the first policy 
is the only one that Britain can pursue. It has a 


lens, fair chance of succeeding in the colonies, on two 
ohbe onditions. First, that it is put into force 
— energetically and quickly: intolerable official 


delays between the first mention of a scheme and 


0 make colonial peoples doubt the sincerity of 
their governments. Secondly, that attempts from 


utusion, either Left or Right to upset this line in favour of 
colo: some quite different one should be firmly checked. 
vement BEN policy can be pursued without determination, 
thougt Hand this one will find saboteurs on both sides of 


the road. 

In the colonies a wide sense of public responsi- 
bility has still to be built, and that is a task for 
he politically educated class among the colonial 
peoples themselves. Members of the colonial 
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tate ai MEntelligentsia have had much to discourage them 
ommon:Be—lack of influence in their own administration, 
pee and gross inequities of salary in Government 


ice. It is apparently intended that these shall 
be put right, but it is essential to act quickly if 
anyone is to believe it. But it is too much to 
hope that there will be profound agreement 
between colonial peoples and British administra- 


en there 
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stays "Rion: there will be opposition as long as British 
: .S administration lasts. In England we have always 
Leo egarded opposition as an essential condition of 
he com MB olitical life ; in the colonies it has too often been 
nd whi ecarded as something like an incipient cold in the 
Se heael head, to be smothered at all costs. It is this more 


han anything else that accounts for the stuffiness 


ubt nd boredom of colonial life. But if political 


only 'iontroversy is to be of the kind that leads to 
disguise progress it must be genuine controversy, and 
. See t must be about something actual. Punch-bag 


kercise is not enough. 


and wi In the colonies today governmental evasive- 
Colonies; makes everything unreal; the best way of 
es of th bringing discussion to life would be an un- 
ople We quivocal statement by colonial administrations 


tbout both principles and methods, and a vigorous 
ffort to do something about it, not in due course, 
br when the time is ripe, or when the bottom has 
allen out of the Keep in View basket,* but at once. 
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y 
dministrators-have a basket labelled K.1I.V. to hold 
papers which they are not ready to attend to. K.1LV. 
means keep in view. ; 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Tue Prime Minister can no longer be charged 
with neglecting youth and ability. From this 
point of view the appointments of Strauss and 
Gaitskell are only less remarkable than that of 
Harold Wilson. A good deal of rubbish is talked 


_ about Shinwell, who has been at the War Office 


before and who will be perfectly acceptable there 
now. Inevitably in such a shake-up there are 


unhappy cases of men who have lost jobs that — 


they seemed to be doing with reasonable success; 
in some cases, such as that of John Hynd, one 
cannot see why a change should have been made. 
In retiring Mr. Greenwood, however, the Prime 
Minister certainly did right, but it is certainly 
comic to ask a man of 67 to make room for 
younger men and then to appoint in his place a 
veteran of 78 years of age! 
* * * 

On Tuesday morning the magistrate at Old 
Street heard the charge against Mr. Pipkin, one 
of the regular speakers of the League of ex- 
Servicemen. Here was a rare case of one Of the 
speakers and not one of the hecklers at these 
Fascist meetings being charged. The detective’s 
shorthand record of the speech confirms the 
account of the meeting which Mr. Woodrow 
Wyatt had given in this journal, and established 
beyond a doubt that he had talked about stopping 
Jewish murders by putting Jews and their families 
against a wall and wiping them out. (It seems a 
pity that Rebecca West on the day before the trial 
should have written in the Evening Standard 
throwing doubt on the reliability of his story.) 
The magistrate quietly took Mr. Pipkin through 
his speech and got him to admit that its effect in 
a district where many Jews lived was highly pro- 
vocative and likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace. This-admission ended the case, and Mr. 
Pipkin was bound over to keep the peace and not 
to attend any more meetings in the East End 
for the next twelve months. This seemed to 
me a satisfactory result of the case. As I came 
away with Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, a group of half a 
dozen individuals, who seemed to be supporters 
of Mr. Pipkin, came out of the court where they 
had been attending as members of the public, 
and threatened Mr. Wyatt—“it will be you or 


me ”—if he should ever come to the district again. 


I mention this incident because I believe that 
people still do not understand how excitable and 
violent some of these fanatics are. One of these 
men, however, stood in sharp contrast to the 
others. He seemed to be an honest, but 
muddled, Englishman, who had somehow or 
other been persuaded to believe a lot of nonsense 
out of a book. He had believed the nonsense, 
but if he heard some sensible arguments in reply 
to it, it is possible that he might come to dis- 
believe it. As always there were the two types— 
wild men looking for trouble and a few who are 
genuinely deceived. 
* + * 


Burma has decided for complete independence. 
Whether this means that she will be less closely 
related to Britain than the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan I am by no means sure. At present, 
relations between the two countries are close and 
friendly. A first reading of the draft Burmese 
constitution shows that the new Burma is to be 
both Socialist and democratic. The Presidency is 
an honorific appointment for five years; it re- 
sembles the French and not the American model. 
The Supreme Court has the duty of interpreting 
the constitution under which all the Burmese, 
men and women, over 18 have the right to vote. 
A broad Socialist basis is assumed in the Con- 
stitution. The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, has 
shown a most wise liberalism in dealing with 
the border regions. The Shan States and Karens 
have come into the constitution on terms fully 
satisfactory to themselves. This may surprise 
some “men on the spot,” who took it for granted 
that the border peoples would be hostile to the 
Burmese and close allies of the British. The 
Karens and the Shan States have their own “ de- 
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volved” parliament, but within the central par- 
liament. It is as if Wales and Scotland had 
obtained home rule and exercised it, not from 
Edinburgh and Cardiff, but from within West- 
minster. This I assume to be largely a result 
of the great distances and bad communications 
of Burma. A man may need as much as three 
weeks by ox cart and on foot to go from Southern 
Burma to the border States. 
* * * 

One of the ugliest stories I have read for some 
years—and that is saying a lot in these days—is 
told in the documents that have been presented 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
on behalf of the peoples of South-West Africa, 
whom Field Marshal Smuts wishes to incorporate 
in the Union. The petitions on behalf of the 
Hereros and other tribes supported by Tchekedi 
(whose pleas to be heard by the British Govern- 
ment were so unwisely refused in 1946) have been 
taken to the United Nations by the Rev. Michael 
Scott, whose reputation as a level-headed and dis- 
interested worker on behalf of the coloured 
peoples of South Africa is beyond challenge. I 
am not sure how far people of this generation 
remember the appalling story of the German 
atrocities in South-West Africa, which were ex- 
posed in a British White Paper after the 1914-18 
war. The Hereros, a fine and civilised people, 
excellent cattle farmers, were deliberately 
reduced from 80,000 to 15,000 by the Germans. 
Under the Mandate the White African policy of 
keeping natives in the most miserable conditions 
in reserves, from which they are forced by taxation 
to come and work for starvation wages by White 
masters, was increasingly applied. It is clear that 
all native people who maintain any independence 
now regard incorporation in the South African 
Union as the equivalent of slavery. How, then, has 
it happened that Field Marshal Smuts can support 
his defiance of the United Nations by declaring 
that the natives have expressed their desire to join 
it in a referendum? The facts are only too clear 
in the documents I have seen. The referendum 
was carried through with all the chicanery needed 
to swindle a simple people. Only the minority 
who voted against going into the Union knew 
what they were signing. The issue was put to 
the tribesmen whether they would prefer to live 
under the authority of the Portuguese, French 
or British! They voted “ British,” believing that 
that meant that they were to come under the 
British Crown! .They were even shown the 
Union Jack, and told it was the same thing 
whether they were under Whitehall or South 
Africa. They now denounce this trickery and 
plead to come directly under the protection of the 
British Government or under the United Nations, 

* * * 


Michael Scott had some difficulty, I believe, in 
obtaining a visa to go to the United Nations. In 
the end the American Government allowed him 
to visit territory which should be completely free 
and international on conditions which have 
recently been revealed as the result of a row with 
a Communist editor. These conditions included 
swearing that the recipient of the visa will not go 
outside New York City, will not write about any- 
thing except the United Nations while there, or 
make any political speeches. These conditions are 
justified on the ground that they are an exact 
replica of the conditions imposed on corre- 
spondents who attended the Moscow Conference 
of Foreign Ministers. If America really wishes 
to show that she can be as tough and nasty as the 
Russians, this is a good beginning. But it is a 
strange and sad spectacle in a land that talks so 
much of the freedom of the press. The comic 
aspect of all this is that it was the Soviet Union 
which wanted the site of Uno to be in America: 
How different things would have been if Uno had 
now been meeting in Luxembourg! 

* * * 


The rigour of such visa regulations is, of course, 
the counterpart of the fantastic domestic purge 
now going on inside America. This again parallels 
the much-criticised Soviet purges. In America, too, 
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Exhibition in Hanover may quicken the pace, for 

































. the MMilicences will be issued on the spot, and supply of 
have #ijraw — is guaranteed. dn ‘ailiic 
i With few exceptions every in 
val began with the reminder that this city had 
The velcoomed the British as liberators and ended with 
istic. bitter expression of disappointment and frustra- 
acity, M™tion. Several British officials, here and else- 
' life, Hwhere, have confessed plainly that we are now 
erity. Me hated.” -Germans no longer retain a belief 
come Mcither in our good intentions or in our adminis- 
these [trative capacity. Some will say plainly that our 
acity, Mconscious purpose must be to prevent the restora- 
royed Mion of German industry as a possible competitor 
ird of with our own. Others criticise us for indi ce 
ion is Mand the lack of any constructive purpose. The 
dition Hmore fair-minded of our critics may realise how 
lance, M@much of our failure is due to the frustrations of 
+ and Mmquadripartite control. But the average man 
rstate [faces the record of an Occupation which has now 
mnceal MMlasted for two years and a quarter, and on the 
barter Mmaterial plane, at least, he can see in it not even 
some [the beginning or the promise of an improvement. 
patary he hunger, the overcrowding, the misery of the 
yy be MMEastern refugees, the demoralisation of the black 
rs for Mmarket are not less than they were a year ago. 
Our handling of the basic problem of coal is still 
ryone (We failure, while the index of industrial production 
ary of [for our Zone fluctuates, but shows no tendency 
dawn ftv rise above one-third of the peacetime level, 
active M#Absorbed in the daily experience of the hard and 
y their Mseemingly hopeless life around him, the average 
ulk of rman knows little of the loss and misery caused 
France feby his leaders’ war to his neighbours, and he cares 
Zone, Meess. Of our own privations he is completely 
of the Mgnorant and he is slow to believe wiiat one tells 
influx #him. For this state of mind our inadequate 
) three MePropaganda is partly to blame: we have done a 
nly by Mittle but not nearly enough to: fill the gaps in 
mufac- Mis knowledge due to fourteen years of isolation. 
_of the # When one turns to the political side of our 
reeable Mccord, the achievement is decidedly better, but 
t their Men the balance it seems to matter curiously little. 
orders, Met should mean much that Germans enjoy an 
meric MePpreciable measure of self-government, but it 
s Jittle HAPs still so limited that it has brought with it none 
es art pf the stimylus that should come from a sense 
e their #f responsibility. That will not come until they 
sulates. Mee! that their destiny is in their own hands. It 
 f.0.b, much that they can talk freely, that the dread 
Com- @@ arbitrary arrest is gone, that the press in the 
ir mail @erilish Zone can within limits criticise the 
egrams @™ccupation: the shadow of the Gestapo is 
actions ed from every man’s door. But even here one 
to be Must write with reservations. There are still, 
Bartet er two years, tens of thousands of. prisoners 
‘ans on MPWaiting trial for their share in the past. The 
. crying Hct was flung too wide: it should have been 
ave lost nough to render Nazi party officials incapable 


bf further mischief and to punish war criminals. 
he slow. process of sifting and punishment 
aspires no confidence in its justice, and especially 


in the smaller towns life is poisoned by the fea 
of informers and the play of personal resentments 
and intrigue. This was a poor introduction to 


One thing remains to be said. The faults of 
omission and commission that have made of our 
Occupation a bitter disappointment are due to 
the policy or lack of policy at the top. On the 
spot, in Hamburg as I saw it, the senior civilian 
Officials of the C.C.G. are trusted and liked. 
From Governor Berry downwards, they are an 
able team of men, shrewd and. yet capable of 
sympathy, who deserve the respect they have 
won.- They are living modestly enough, and 
those who have no family with them are content 
with one room. It is the army that occupies 
more space than it needs. For the rest, Hamburg 
is fortunate in its Burgomaster, Herr Brauer, a 
man of courage, optimism and forthright speech, 
who gave up his American citizenship to serve 


-his native town. The Socialist Party, which has 


come to life again under his leadership, is begin- 
ning to do some fresh thinking, though its 
younger ranks have been sorely thinned by 
persecution. ‘This city still has in it the will to 
live. But it cannot begin to live or to work until, 
through the Marshall Plan or in some other way, 
it can satisfy its physical hunger. It is useless to 
talk politics or to plan an export drive until an 


adequate diet of 2,500 calories is guaranteed for 


six months ahead. That would end the shortage 
of labour by raising the workers’ daily output 
from 40 per cent. to the normal level. Until 
this is done it will be impossible by any measures 
of police to suppress the black market. Only 
then, when the index of production shoots 
upward, will the propitious moment arrive for 
stabilising the mark. Everything in this ruined 
economy turns on calories, and these only the 
Americans can supply. H. N. BRAILSFORD 


THE GYPSIES AND WORLD 
POLITICS 


Wume Bevin and Bidault met at Paris to 
debate the implications of the Marshall offer and 
Molotov’s acceptance of their invitation to take part 
arrived, there took place at the little French village 
of St. Marie de la Mer a Congress of all the Gypsies. 
And there for the first time the gypsies split into 
Eastern and Western tribes. For the first time 
since the appearance of that mysterious people 
which, though it lives dispersed all over the world 
and though it belongs to divers religions and 
nationalities, has succeeded in preserving its 
solidarity, its language and its customs. That 
formerly they met once a year in that little French 
village to pay homage to their patron saint, 
Sarah the Gypsy, was merely the outward symbol 
of their solidarity. 

This year, owing to transport difficulties, the 
gathering was held a month late and the huge 
stream of gypsies that once overwhelmed St. 
Marie had dwindled to a trickle of delegates. 
Particularly, the crowd of East European gypsies 
was missing, though single delegates made their 
appearance. And the otherwise purely religious 
festival was given a political character by the fact 
that an, as it were, constitutional question had to 
be solved, a question which had never caused any 
difficulties before. But the war and the extermina- 
tion by the Nazis of large sections of the gypsies 
had transformed it into a new problem, difficult of 
solution : the election of the Gypsy king. 

For centuries the kings were elected by the 
open votes of the whole people from among the 
ranks of two families, the Kvieks and the Saranas. 
The last officially elected king was Matthias 
Kviek, whose “ residence” was in ome of the 
suburbs of Warsaw. Though in the summer 
months he wandered about the country like his 
subjects, in winter he held his court, received 
delegations from all over the world and: composed 
quarrels. He had the reputation of being a good 
and wise ruler. But one day he fell in love with 
a young gypsy girl, Mirza. He wanted to divorce 
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his wife and make Mirza his queen. But the whole 


family of the Kvieks turned against the intruder 
and her illegitimate child. In 1938 the struggle 


ended in an une ed manner: one day king 
Matthias was found dead, his body full of revolver 
bullets. From then on Gypsydom was split. 
Mirza laid claim to the throne in the name of her 
child and had many followers who were ready to 
elect her as rightful queen of the Gypsies. But 
at the last Gypsy congress before the war in the 
summer of 1939, her adversaries gained the upper 
hand and Jakob Saranas was chosen king. 

He did not rule very long. At the beginning of 
the war Hitler began his campaign of extermina- 
tion against the Gypsies, whom he hated almost 
as much as the Jews. The following legend about 
the cause of this hatred circulates among the 
Gypsies. After the July massacres of 1934 in 
Germany Hitler ordered an old Gypsy who was 
famed for his uncanny skill in reading palms to 
tell his fortune. He foretold Hitler’s power, his 
victories and his catastrophic defeat. The Gypsy 
was killed in a concentration camp and later on, 
wherever Hitler’s troops advanced, the Gypsies 
were mercilessly annihilated. Not only Mirza 
and her child but all the members of both royal 
dynasties were victims of this campaign of 
extermination. Of course there are many people 
who claim to be descended from one of the two 
families, but on closer examination their claims 
proved to be pure fabrications. 

Wherefore the Gypsy congress at St. Marie de 
la Mer had the job not only of preparing for the 
election of a new king, but they had to determine 
the new family from whose ranks the future king 
would be chosen next year. 

And now the conflicting views of East and West 
clashed sharply. The delegates from the Western 
countries, who represent the greater part. of the 
estimated number of remaining Gypsies, point 
out that State direction of labour as practised by 
Russia and the East European countries destroys 
the basis of Gypsydom ; that therefore the new 
dyanasty must come from the West which does 
not threaten the peculiar way of life of the Gypsies. 
The Eastern delegates, however, argue that the 
Western States too are trying to settle the Gypsies, 
and they quote the example of Belgium which 
built a special village for Gypsies with its own 
schools and churches in order to cure their 
* Wanderlust,” and of South Wales, where under 
the Labour Government only the older generation 
of Gypsies is allowed to continue their old 
existence while the young are forced to go to 
school and to learn a trade. The chief of the 
Mexican Gypsies, who has the best chance of be- 
coming king, underlined the temporary character 
of these measures and showed that neither 
Maria Theresia nor the Hungarian Archduke 
Joseph of Habsburg, a real friend of the Gypsies, 
who. wrote the only textbook of the Gypsy 
language, succeeded in changing the national 
character of the Gypsies. 

The discussion grew more and more heated 
and might have ended in blows if the gathering 
had not been of a religious character and the 
place of meeting regarded as holy. But in the 
evening, during the “ Service of Darkness,” 
while the silver shrine containing the bones of holy 
Sarah was lowered from the church ceiling by a 
golden chain and everyone present touched it 
and adorned it with a flower, all political passions 
had evaporated and only the deep emotion of the 
congregation could be felt. For according to an 
old Gypsy legend it was Sarah who founded the 
way of life of the Gypsies. The story goes that 
after the death of the Lord, Lazarus, Martha, 
Mary Magdalene, Mary Salome, Mary Jacobe 
and the maid servant Sarah left Palestine in a 
small boat and succeeded in landing on the 
French coast. Here in Ste. Marie de la Mer 
they went on shore and, while Lazarus and 
Martha proclaimed the Gospel and the Maries 
converted the heathen, it was the maid servant 
Sarah who provided for their physical needs by 
begging. And to touch the shrine with her bones 
protects you not only from illness but from dark 
passions. ERwin TERRY 
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of pupils, as the present system tends to do, by 
making them conform to rigid and arbitrary quali- 
fication rules. Employers complain at present 


by university education. Above all there has 
been a growing volume of protest from the teach- 
ing profession itself that the insistence of parents 
and employers on “ matriculation standards” has 
forced less academically gifted boys and girls to 
everstrain themselves and distort their natural 
development in the effort to reach a high level in 
subjects for which they have no aptitude; that 
the arbitrary selection of certain subjects as com- 
pulsory has narrowed curricula and gravely 
injured the progress of teaching methods in other 
subjects equally valuable; above all, that evidence 
of possession by a candidate of a quantity of 
knowledge which could often only too easily be 
“crammed” into him was not a sufficient basis 
for judgment on the success of his education. 
To meet all these and other criticisms the 
Committee has made four main proposals: the 
maintenance of School Records; the use of 
Objective Tests in all secondary schools; Internal 
Examinations on a more standardised basis; and 2 
reformed system of External Examinations. Of 
these the first three are so far little more than 
enunciations of general principles. The ordinary 
master in a Public School, naturally apprehensive 
at the thought of being jerked out of his well-worn 
rut, however much he may recognise the need for 
reform, may regard with suspicion the preposals 
for School Records and Objective Tests through- 
out the school. But he cannot yet tell how much 
they will upset his established routines, how much 
tiresome clerical work they will involve, and how 
far they will turn out in practice to be merely new 
names for operations with which he is already 
familiar. Most Public Schools already keep 
records sufficient to guide a boy’s course of study 
in the school and to provide a comprehensive 
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suggests. 


involved can clearly be met by an overhaul of 
the system of internal examinations, but many 
more of the possibilities and dangers have stilf 
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every time one goes the round of the private galleries 


is inescapable: the best English painters share litt 


over here. Though it may bk 
irritating to come across the imitators of the still very 
eclectic Gm whom Picasso’s forms and 


of artistic feeling as one finds 
is altogether 


Picasso’s inventive genius is a fact; 

use of having a genius if we mayn’t gt 
ideas from him? Obviously Picasso’s chief function 
is handing out ideas—at top speed and half-digested, 
provider of grist for the mills d 


the point is this. No one is really free to pam 
as it were, a certain pre 
be explored at a given time. 
and more direc 
exploration of this and no other are 
no other to explore, until the Futur 
possible directions in which creativt 
at the present time, Picasso is shov- 
French, intelli- 
but we Britis 
years and theo 
aware of the fact. Nothing would & 
painters more good than to set out, like 
imitate and emulait 
most admire—Matiss, 
Rouvault, Utrillo, Suther- 


take their pici, 
and to Hell with Originality ! 

Now a mixed exhibition at the Mayor Galley 
juxtaposes established painters from both sides of the 
Channel. Smith, Grant, le Bas, Pail 
Nash and Sutherland mingle with Viaminck, Derai 

and Miro. Below ded 
are Nicholson, Borés, a tiny Braque and.drawings b 

Wi exception of Nasi, 
and Nicholson the English he 
John was certainly born wil 
something one must call genius and Sickert’s know 
of painting was prodigious : “bv! 
understanding were almost thos 
of the scholar and John’s mterests don’t seem cent 
im painting: the ignorant Christopher Wood wé# 
creative ‘than either of them. Mathe' 
ignored in France, is the one livin 
Englishman whose use of colour is that of an initi2 
tradition, while Sutherland an¢ 
do superlatively well what no onc «!* 
Paul Nash is paradoxical: almo* 
respects, his eminence is assuf 


a bad thing. That nox 
under Sos !) is a match 
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794 because he succeeded in formulating the passionate 
Pro- Eads ok aa Malic akpeve ola in pictacal sae. 
Bdary IRM put the Viaminck watercolour on the same wall as the 
Mg '0 HE Nashes has the gusto and ease Nash lacks. I some- 
ep times think the Fauve manner would provide the 


best point of departure for English students. Some- 
how we must achieve greater freedom in paint: the 
fine Fauve landscape here, by Vlaminck, surely shows 
a balance between observation and sheer expression 
on could be most instructive. PATRICK HERON 
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THE MOVIES 
“Bataille du Rail” and “ Partie de 
Campagne,” at the Academy 
“The Macomber Affair,” at the London 
Pavilion 
“A Man About the House,” at the Empire 


The double programme at the Academy offers us 
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Which IM}, Renoir film, all but finished and dating from 1939, 
iforced HM and René Clément’s documentary of the part played 
alleries by French railwaymen in the resistance, Bataille du 
e litte HAR Rail. To take the second first, here is a very well- 
ss they HB made and moving re-enactment of the war years, 
asiOn: HE beginning with the division of France into two and 
dism is HR ending with the early successes and thrusts of the 
mar att- BA Normandy landings. The smuggling of men and - 
tS: 1° HB documents across the dividing line changes gradually 


to sabotage on the grand scale, and culminates in 
whole trains wrecked and pitched battles behind the 
lines. It is a story we know well by hearsay, but the 
director, René Clément, has done more than fill 
out and pin down a legend. One sequence of half 
a dozen men taken. as hostages, lined against a wall, 
and shot, while smoke goes up in the sidings and 
engine-whistles shriek a desperate farewell, has the 
tragic power of Open City. In general, though, this 
is a film that finds its drama in concerted action. 
The plodding violence is not unaccompanied by 
gaieties: the troop-train, for example, that ambles to 
and fro for weeks,. nibbled at here, pushed back 
there, till in the end the wretched Nazis have to make 
their way on foot and by farm waggon to the front. 
After Farrebique, this is the most considerable French 
documentary I have seen. 

Renoir’s lyrical elaboration of a Maupassant story 
is charming. Three quarters of the film depicts a 
Sunday in the country spent by a Paris ironmonger, 
who has come to fish and whose wife and daughter, 
unthinkingly, are ripe for more romantic adventures. 
After they’ve enjoyed their déjeuner sur ’herbe, two 
“boating-men ” (as they are called in the programme) 
gallantly row them up the river, while papa looks for 
chub and roach. These river scenes are altogether 
delightful, and what was intended as an amorous 
catch has turned into an idyll, when the rain comes 
down. The rainstorm sweeping the river is a poem 
in itself. The young girl (beautifully played by 
Mile Sylvia Bataille) is already engaged to an al- 
most cretinous apprentice, and some years later she 
returns, with her husband in tow, to this scene of 
a summer afternoon. 

The Macomber Affair is a Hemingway affair of 
man, woman, and lion. Unhappily married, the 
Macombers have come to Africa: a little big-game 
hunting will soon put things right! So at least it 
appears to him, but he runs from his first lion, and 
when he stands up to a wounded buffalo, she goes 
and shoots him through the back of the neck. Not at 
all sporting; but that’s her way. End of Macomber, 
“just”—as the professional hunter remarks who 


fri 


rit 


» Derai accompanies them—“ when I was beginning to like 
low d¢O® the fellow.” The merit of the film is that it provides 
wings a fascinating picture of modern big-game hunting, 
of Nash and that its tension of wills and pursuits carries a 
ish situation that might seem absurd if deliberately 
ap wy Weighed. - Mr. Robert Preston gives perhaps too 
ts 


rattled an impression of a man attaining to true 
masculinity (the buffalq stance), but Miss Joan 
Bennett’s revelation of ity is truly Strindbergian. 
Mr. Gregory Peck as the professional who has made 
the grade preserves a shining detachment. Or would if 
at the last moment Hollywood hadn’t taken fright and 
paired him off with the murderess. This takes away 
from the acerbity of Hemingway’s anecdote, the 
moral of which would seem to be that it was better in 
the old days when big-game hunters could leave 
their wives at home. 


A novel (by Mr. Frances Brett Young) and a play 
have gone to the making of A Man About the House, 
which is rather shop-soiled in consequence. It is 
along familiar lines of fun that the two English 
maiden ladies—prim beyond their years—go to take 
up residence in an Italian villa, and gradually melt 
to the attentions of a handsome local butler. He 
marries one of them; that is well recognised too. 
He attempts to poison her—not so inevitable, but 
not so satisfactory either. The piece ends with a 


mixture of pathos, melodrama and irony. Mr. Kieron - 


Moore as the butler, theatrical to the finger-tips, keeps 
the whole thing from falling to pieces. A Man 
About the House may not be among the best of recent 
English films, but undeniably it goes. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


THE THEATRE 


“Richard II.”—The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company at His Majesty’s 
“Happy As Larry,” at the Mercury . 

Are Shakespeare’s histories performed in Moscow ? 
The Russians might well be wrong, but they would at 
least build up a coherent picture because they would 
have an attitude even to this period of English history. 
As we do these plays now in this country, they are 
almost meaningless. A little Tory nostalgia (but what 
an argument for summary expropriation the whole 
cycle is!), some accurately copied costumes and ges- 
tures, a more or less sensitive feeling for Shakespeare’s 
language, increasingly dexterous methods of changing 
the scenery and an occasional prima donna “new 
reading ” of the title part (more recently, with Olivier, 
some minor figure is picked out for emphasis), these 
are what we “mount” (dreadful, deadly exact jargon 
word) on the comings and goirgs of the cere- 
monious blackguards who made England. What sort 
of people were they? Neither as they were nor as 
Shakespeare, the Tudor apologist, later saw them, 
can they have borne the least resemblance to the 
smooth juveniles of the West End stage to-day. 
Where the whole underlying conception is wrong, or 
rather where no possible conception exists, what is 
there to be said about any particular production ? 
Walter Hudd has used a great deal of real armour, 
which his cast are frankly incapable of carrying with- 
out sagging at the knees. He has contrived some 
good scenic moments, of which the tournament at 
Coventry, with the passing of the tall lances, stands 
out in my memory. The pace is steady. Robert 
Harris is sturdier than some recent King Richards, 
though he frequently rolls his eyes to heaven like 
an El Greco saint, and in the prison at Pontefract his 
make-up, his wig, the agitation of his shoulders and 
the lighting conspire to make him look like a mad 
theosophist who suddenly finds herself figuring as 
the heroine in a play by Jean-Paul Sartre. On none of 
the minor parts can I find anything either helpful or 
exceptionally destructive to say. It is an undistin- 
guished # industrious cast. One is left with the vision 
of all those young men staggering about under all 
that iron. One remembers the small audience titter- 
ing as, one after the other, the gloves were petulantly 
flung down and raised a puff of dust from the stage. 
Oh, yes, and then one dimly remembers that in the 
first act Beatrix Lehmann appeared for a moment as 
the Duchess of Gloucester and that one’s response 
briefly quickened to a real technique able to create 
a sense of real grief. 

Happy As Larry is a change from the ecclesiastical 
drone to which Martin Browne seemed committed 
at the Mercury’ The production by Denis Carey 
would have seemed brilliant if the actors had been 
capable of implementing his directions, and, as it is, 
the stage is never less than alive. The play itself 
I cannot consider a play. I think it a charade. Even 
a farce should be logical and possess bone-structure. 
But Donagh MacDonagh’s verse is gay and full of 
familiar echoes and truly aimed at an audience. 
Sheila Manahan is a highly agreeable stranger. 
Liam Redmond hangs his head in the manner re- 
quired of the hairy Erse ape or man about the house, 
and Fred Johnson seemed happier in the O’Casey 
curtain-raiser, a pure improvisation. I sympathise, 
but could wish that actors at the Mercury need not 
so frequently make their entrances down the gang- 
way. RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 





THE UNWANTED 


On a day when the breath of roses 
Plumpened a swooning breeze 
And all the silken combes of summer 
Opened wide their knees, 
Between two sighs they planted one— 
A willed one, a wanted one— 
And he will be the sign, they said, of our felicities. 


Eager the loins he sprang from, 
Happy the sheltering heart : 
Seldom had the seed of man 
So charmed, so clear a start. 
And he was born as frail a one, 
As ailing, freakish, pale a one 
— the wry planets knotted their beams to 
wart. 


Sun locked up for winter ; 
Earth an empty rind : 
Two strangers harshly flung together 
As by a flail of wind. 
Oh was it not a furtive thing, 
A loveless, damned, abortive thing— 
This flurry of the groaning dust, and what it left 
behind ! 


Sure, from such warped beginnings 
Nothing debenair 

Can come? But neither shame nor panic, 
Drugs nor sharp despair 

Could uproot that untoward thing, 

That all too fierce and froward thing : 

Willy-nilly born it was, divinely formed and fair. 
C. Day Lewis 


Correspondence 
IRANIAN OIL : 


Sir,—The U.S. attitude towards joint Soviet- 
Iranian oil development raises the whole question of 
American oil policy in the Middle East. Most 
observers seem to think that the Americans are 
anxious to exploit Middle East oil because there is a 
danger of American home-produced oil running dry, 
and that her consumption will soon exceed her pro- 
duction. 

An examination of the facts shows this to be an 
entirely erroneous assumption, but a very convenient 
one from the point. of view of the American expan- 
sionists, as well as a very profitable one from the point 
of view of the gil monopolists. 

The American line runs as follows, Natural proved 
reserves of the U.S. at the end of 1946 were estimated 
by the American Petroleum Institute to be 
20,873,560,000 barrels of crude plus 3,321,027,000 
barrels of natural gas liquids, which at the 1946 rate 
of consumption (1,740,000,000 barrels) represents 
about 14 years’ supply. 

The total Middle East oil reserves were estimated 
by the U.S. Technical Oil Mission under E. Degolyer 
(1944) to be of the order of 26,000,000,000 barrels, 
and the rate of consumption of oil in the Middle 
East still is a mere fraction of that of the U.S. 

It is therefore logical, the argument goes on, that 
the U.S., in order to conserve its natural reserves, 
should turn to other sources of supply and particularly 
to the Middle East. 

This picture of the situation is so incomplete as to 
be completely fallacious. It is, first, necessary to 
distinguish between natural and total reserves of 
crude. Mr. Kemnitzer, the oil expert, writing in 
1938, when the proved reserves of crude were 15 
billion barrels, pointed out that they had been com- 
puted from fields occupying less than 2 per cent of the 
potential oil-bearing territory of the U.S. 

In the same way, Astell J. Byrnes, president of the 
American Petroleum Institute, could say in 1935: 
“ More than 1,000,000,000 acres of geographical 
formations which may contain oil remain to be explored. 
The nation’s deposits of bituminous coal and oil 
shales are capable of yielding supplies of fuel adequate 
for centuries.” According to Kemnitzer, the ultimate 
crude oil available in 1859, from all three sources in 
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barrels made up in the following way : 
39,091,877,000 bris. natural crude oil 
92,144,985,009 bris. in oil-shales 
595,000,000,000 bris. from coals 


726,236,862,000 bris. 








The quantities on hand at January 1, 1938, were :— 
In natural crude oils 18,981,685,000 bris. i.e., 48.5 per 
cent. of original. 

In oil shales - 92,144,635,000 bris. i.e., 100 per 
cent. of original. 

« + 594,975,000,000 bris. i.e., 100 per 
cent. of original. 


. » 706,101,320,000 bris. i.e., 97.4 per 
cent. of original. 


In coals 





sands. Nothing is said of the 1,000,000,000 barrels 
of crude petroleum which are cstimated to underlie 
tidal and submerged lands off the coast of California. 
It is with this background in mind that Middle 
East oil reserves must be considered. - 
26,000,000,000 barrels of crude constituting the proven 
reserves of the Middle East also represent, as accur- 
ately as present-day geophysical metheds permit, the 


potentially, the greatest producers in the world. 
Why, then, are American oil producers so attract 
by the Middle East ? : 
It is not possible in this letter to examine the strategic 


Arab oil lands by the Anglo-American oil trusts, nor 
to describe the effects on Middle East countries of the 


ie 2,800 barrels 
Saudi Arabia 1,400 x 
Iraq .. TO 3 
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Sir William Frazer, Chairman of Angie-Iranian Oil 
Co., in his address to the American Inevgute of Mining 





U.S., has been estimated at 726,236,862,000 
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Fellow the figures given below :— 
(@) Royalties of 21-29 cents per barrel paid to 
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(b) Tanker cost from Haifa to New York, with 
modern-day tankers, foreign officers and crews: 
36 cents per barrel. 

(¢) Tax of 10} cents per barrel (on oil from countries 
having “friendly contracts ”). 

(d) 25 cents profit per barrel. 
giving a total of $1.47} per barrel delivered New York 
for M.E. oil as against the figure of $1.95 per barrel 
for American crude delivered Eastern seaboard, 
by Wail Street Journal, on March rr, 1947. 

The facts and figures, more than exhaustion or the 
fear of exhaustion of natural reserves, explain, together 
with strategic and political considerations, the eager- 
ness of American Big Business, backed by State 
Department policy, to find alternative sources of 
supply of raw materials. Micnart KATANKA. 
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THE TWO INDIAS 
Sm,—The great merit of your article, “The Two 
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noticed in the pronouncements of a great British 
_ Statesman, has been equally evident im the great 
pp lhe cape One leading newspaper editori- 
advised the use of -aircraft carriers for the im- 
mediate evacuation of British families, though not 2 
‘single civilian Britisher has ever been attacked, or 
hurt, during all these months of suicidal strife. 
On the one side, there has been this scare-monger- 
ing; om the other, the continuous attacks on Hindus 
and Sikhs. The riots were a Sikh rising. The 
“Hindu” Press had fomented the trouble. Massacres 
were all taking place on this side of the border, i.c., 
the “Hindu” side. Only now and then were the 
Muslims being provoked to retaliation. Even 
Gandhi's. warning of the impending threat of a war, 
which these riots, if they were to continue for long, 
must held for the future of the two Indias, was 
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f as far as their origin is con- 
cerned. The partition of the Punjab has added fue! 
te the fire, but even without the partition, the riots 
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What ‘ASPRO’ means. to millions 
in terms of sheer saving of time, At 
money and trouble is almost beyond 
compute. What else provides so 
much help, so effectively, in so 
many different ways? What else 
is so easy to use, 36 pure, so safe, 
yet so quick in action? ‘ASPRO* 
POSITIVELY DOES NOT 
HARM THE HEART OR 
STOMACH, ard it’s so easy to 
have on hand wherever you go. 
You owe it to yourself to keep 
‘ASPRO’ by you during these 
tricky periods. Then why not 


ARM YOURSELF NOW 


with ASPRO’ 


Made by ASPRO LTD., Slough, Bucks 


CSTO 34. Ghd. & 1/34 





£3920 | 
FOR YOU—AT AGE 55 


Suppose you are not over 45, this is-the 
a Plan (for women it 


agreed 
yearly payments to the Sun 
you will receive £3,920 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumu- 
lated dividends. If you are over 45, the 
benefits are available at a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMULY. Should you 
net. live to age 55, your family will reecive 
£3,000, even if you only live to make one 
payment. 


INSOME TAX SAVED. On every payment. 
to the Company you receive the appropriate 
rebate of income tax. 

Why not write for details suited to your 
personal requirements? The 
amounts of sgvings from as little as £1 per 
month, and the cash or pension can in most 
cases ’ 

Please state your exact age and occupation. 


H. O. LEACH Cae mane for British 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited 
10, Sun of Canade Heuse, Cockspur St., 
London 


is slightly varied). You 
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in life. The task of 


YOU take a turn ? 


covers all 


Hubert H. Treacher, 


Army, 55, Bryansio 
Lendon, W.1. 


Company ) 
, 5.W.t. 








A Good Turn 


To those to whem it is second 
nature to do a goed turn, the 
Church Army appeals on 
behalf of men, women, and 
children needing a new start 


sadness into gladness is 
indeed a happy one — will 


Cheques should be crossed 
“ Barclays, ale Chureh Army,” 
and sent to the Rev. Prebendary 


Secretary and Head, The Church 


turning 


General 


n Street, 





A GOOD after dinner speaker 
always says “ Have a King 
Six Cigar ” (1/6d. each). 
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DEATH ON THE ROADS 
Sir,—Critic’s paragraph about road casualties is 
peculiarly unfair to the motorist. It is nonsense to 
say that “the motorist is in charge of a weapon much 
more lethal than a revolver.” A revolver is designed 
and intended to kill or wound; motorists have a 
horror of being involved in an accident in which 
somebody is killed or wounded, a: Critic can easily 
discover by talking to his motoring friends. To call 
a motor car a weapon implies that there is an inten- 
tion in the motorist to use it as such, and this simply 
is net true. Critic refers to “the efforts made by the 
motorist to put the blame on the pedestrian and 
cyclist”: blame for what? It has never been sug- 
gested by anybody that all road accidents are the 
fault of pedestrians and cyclists. In some accidents 
the motorist is to blame, in some the pedestrian, and 
in some the cyclist. Everyone who uses the roads has 
a duty to use them with care and consideration for 
other road users, and this applies to the pedestrian 
and cyclist just as much as to the motorist. If any 
one factor can be blamed for all road accidents, it is 
surely that our roads are used by such a wide diversity 
of people and vehicles, travelling at different speeds, 
from the pedestrian to the motor car, and from the 
nursemaid aged 16 pushing of argo Me. 
wheeled lorry with its fifteen-ton load. And, Z 
that our roads, or most of them, were originally de- 


policy. The acclamation with which it was received 
by the Federation of British Industries would not, 


by itself, dispose me against this policy if it did not 
appear to be erroneous independently of the F.B.I. 
acclamation. ‘ 

The “battle for production” is now to be trans- 
formed into the “battle of the balance of payments” 
and we are to export a much greater proportion of 
order to maintain, inter alia, our imports from abroad 


it seems to me to be not merely misguided but 
suicidal. P. J. Finn 


JUDICIAL MURDER 


Mr. Petkov was sentenced on evidence and in 
circumstances which the Western democracies have 
denounced as “judicial murder.” In Greece, on the 
other hand, guerilla bands have taken up arms against 
the State in open rebellion against the legally elected 
Government, and this is a capital offence in any 
country. I hope Mr. Doganis is not propagating the 
theory that participation in the Resistance movement 
during the occupation automatically renders one im- 
mune from subsequent crimes. 

With regard to Mr. Partsalides, the cause is sub 
judice and any advance comment would be contempt 
of court. But I think Mr. Doganis and your readers 
can rest assured that his trial will bear very favourable 
comparison with that of the late Mr. Petkov. 

A. A. PaLits 

Greek Government Department of Information. 
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Sm,—Mr. Th. Doganis is right in. denouncing the 
hypocrisy which expresses horror at the judicial 
murder of Mr. Petkov and shuts its eyes to the scores 
of judicial murders perpetrated by our Right-wing 
friends in Greece. ‘Fhe conspiracy of silence about 
Spain is even more revolting. Eleven years ago, 
according to the Duchess of Atholl (Searchlight on 
Spain, p. 134), Franco boasted that, in order to 


_ “save” Spain, he was prepared to kill off half the in- 


habitants; and since then, to do him justice, the 
chivalrous little fellow has done his best to honour 
his pledge. 

No one in the history of Spain—not even the in- 
famous Ferdinand VII—has jailed and executed more 
political opponents. A Catholic writer of Monarchist 
sympathies, M. Charles d’ Ydewalle, who got landed 
(by mistake apparently) inside Franco’s “Modelo” 
prison at Barcelona, thus sums up his experiences: 
“TI can scarcely imagine that ever, in the course of 
history, the practice of killing could have been pur- 
sued so deliberately and with such tedious monotony.” 
There are still, according to the Spanish News Letter, 
between ninety and a hundred thousand men and 
women in Franco’s jails, and the firing squads are 
still busy. 

Yet no Government has done more than our own, 
by trading arrangements and by cold-shouldering ihe 
Spanish democrats in exile, to shore up Francn’s 
rotten and bloodstained régime. HAROLD BINNS 


CAN AUSTRIA EXIST ? 

Sm.—The article from a special correspondent 
contains a grave imaccuracy. Your correspondent 
states that the infant death rate in Austria is five 
times the pre-war rate. According to the latest 
statistics that I have seen (reproduced in the May, 
1947 issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Austrian Statistics 
published by the Economic Division of the British 
Element of the Allied Commission for Austria) the 
infant death rate in Vienna was in each of the first 
five months of this year from three to five times as 
high as in the corresponding months of 1939; but 
the rate for all Austria (including Vienna) was in each 
of these months lower than in 1939. In so far as 
infant mortality <tatistics are an indication of the 
nourishment that a group of people are receiving (it is 
as such that your correspondent quotes his), the correct 
figures show that the Austrian population outside 
Vienna (and, presumably, outside the other towns of 
Austria) is better fed than it was before the war; 
in other words, that the Austrian peasant and his family 
is now eating more of the produce of his fields, and 
delivering correspondingly less for sale, either on the 
white or on the black market, to his hungry fellow- 
citizens in the towns. NoRMAN CAMERON 
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NAVIGATION ON THE ROAD? 


When the Queen Mary enters a busy port, 
she and all the other vessels obey the 
recognized lights and signals on which safe 
Navigation depends. 


We, too, obey lights and signals — and 
rely on them for safety — when we drive or 
ride or walk on the roads. 

We are, in fact, “road navigators.” 
Modern traffic simply could not work 
without a set of rules which we all accept. 

Unfortunately, we don't all know and 
understand the principles of Road Naviga- 
tion — or we forget or ignore them. And 
some of us don’t yet realize that the rules 
apply to everyone. We are all part of the 
traffic — walkers as well as cyclists and 
drivers. 

By learning to be skilful Road Naviga- 
tors, we can help ourselves and everyone 
else to get home safe and sound. 








GET HOME SAFE AND SOUND 


leewed by the Ministry of Transport 











“44 smoke far more 


Sarneys 


than is good for me!” 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (ful/), 
Parsons Pleasure (mijd), loz. 4/id. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tue novelist is the victim of a passion. Whether 
it is one of those absurd, unequal passions from 
which it always seems to be our friends and not 
ourselves who suffer, depends on the measure of 
his talent. It might—mightn’t it ?—so nearly 
have been Mrs. Amanda MoKittrick Ros who 
sang to her Muse of Fiction: “I turn, I screw 
round, and bend my lips to passionately, in my 
gratitude, kiss its hands,” instead of Henry 
James. Mr. Robert Liddell in his interesting, 
though sometimes rather aggravating essay*, has 
set Out, more completely than Mr. Percy Lubbock 
or Mr. E. M. Forster, to analyse the methods of 
these victims and to describe their behaviour : 

The present study aims at making some use of 
the information which many writers, great’ and 
small, have left us about their art, about the raw 
material presented to them by life, about the form 
they wished to impose on it, about their struggles 
with it, and about those gifts of inspiration which 
have seemed to come to them from nowhere, 

and we can sincerely echo his own words 

Any attempt to treat the novelist seriously, as an 
artist, not as a medium or a reporter, is at the 
present time a service, however humbke, to literature. 
For how serious, how desperately serious, this 

passion must be to its victims to make them 
continue enslaved and not at the end of their first 
book renounce this form of love for ever. By 
comparison with the lyric poet’s or the painter’s, 
the novelist’s life is a despairing one. A work 
which takes him so long a time, a time that has 
to be measured in years. rather than months, that 
has, therefore, to be written against so many 
varying and warring moods, how can it ever attain 
the satisfactory unity of a poem or a picture ? 
His passion may give him moments of content- 
ment or even of happiness, but he is aware all the 
time of how this love affair will close. This is not 
a marriage: this is a passion doomed sooner or 
later to end. It already contains the hatred and 
the dryness of heart that will succeed it. Mr. 
Liddell quotes, among others, Proust : 

“Nous sommes obligés de revivre notre souffrance 
particulitre avec Je courage du médecin qui recom- 
mence sur lui-méme la dangereuse piqdre.” 
And there are a crowd of other witnesses I 

would suggest for a later edition. Tolstoy turning 
back unwillingly to work : i 

** Now I am settling down again to dull common- 
place Anna Karenina, with the sole desire to clear a 
space quickly and obtain leisure for other occupa- 
tions.” 

Flaubert rounding on the hated Bovary : 

**My accursed Bovary torments and confounds 
me. ... I am utterly weary, utterly discouraged. 
You call me a master—what a sorry master I am. 
There are moments when it all makes me want to 
die like a dog.” 

Chehov : 

** My soul has wilted from the consciousness that 
I am working for money and that money is the 
centre of my activity. This gnawing feeling . . . 
makes my authorship a contemptible pursuit in 
my eyes ; I do not respect what I write.” 

and that terrible scene of exhausted irony in 
Conrad’s letters when, shut in a small Swiss 
hotel with two sick children demanding ‘his 
compassion, he tries to conclude The Secret 
Agent : 

“T seem to move, talk, write in a sort of quiet 
nightmare that goes on and on. . From the sound 
next door. . . . I know that the pain has roused 
Borys from his feverish doze. I won’t go to him. 
It’s no use. Presently I shall give him his salicylate, 
take his temperature and shall then go on to elaborate 
a little more the conversation of Mr. Verloc with 
his wife. It is very important that the conversation 
of Mr. Verloc with his wife should be elaborated: . .” 

Isn’t this a passion, an obsession and a self- 
disgust comparable to that of Rossetti when he 
left his wife, for the sake of a sexual adventure, 
to die alone ? 

“The contemporary novel falls roughly into 
two main categories, each of which may be 
sub-divided into two sub-categories””—so Mr. 
Liddell, trying to deal coolly and dispassionately 


* A Treatise on the Novel. 





Jonathan Cape. 9s. 6d. 





even when he seems to us over dogmatic or even 
a little naive, that he is himself a victim; Mr. 
Percy Lubbock, on whose admirable Craft of 
Fiction my literary generation was brought up, 
was an outsider ; and for that reason, perhaps, saw 
technical problems of the novelist and at the same 
time, like a wise schoolmaster, trained us for 
freedom. Never surely since a eee ae 
elist shifted a “ view” wi 


i 


point of 
conscious of the danger he was running, or s 
in his proper person without arguing with him- 
self the merits and demerits of the pure objective 


himself he has learned at certain venerable knees, 
and he would have us all kneel there too. Some- 
times he writes as unfairly as George Moore 
(whose books of literary criticism, Conversations in 
Ebury Street and Avowals are now too much 
neglected.) Moore, it will be remembered, wrote 
of Hardy: “ The best prose is usually written by 
poets . . . and I do not think I am. going too far 
when I say that Mr. Hardy has written the 
worst,” while Mr. Liddell compares him as a 
craftsman unfavourably with Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge, and in a rather naive passage of his essay 
(naivety is sometimes apparent in a dogma 
insufficiently reasoned): ‘“‘ Highbury is really a 
more satisfactory background for a work of 
fiction than Edgon, apart from the fact that the 
people of Highbury are of incomparably greater 
interest.” (The italics, of course, are mine.) 
Mr. Liddell follows George Moore too in treating 
Tolstoy a little disdainfully : George Moore felt 
that a yacht race might well have been included 
among the “ properties ” of War and Peace and 
Mr. Liddell seems to suggest that the Napoleonic 
War might be excluded. From this it will be 
concluded correctly that Mr. Liddell is an 
admirer of Jane Austen. 

This is not a criticism of Mr. Liddell’s attempt 
to show us how a novel is made, but it is a classifi- 
cation of his essay. Both his predecessors in this 
field, Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Forster, have 
followed the same particular stream in the history 
of the novel: it winds from Jane Austen to Henry 
James and then on to Mrs. Woolf and Mr. 
Forster himself (Mr. Liddell adds an excellent 
essay on Miss Compton Burnett). A curve is 
made to. bring Flaubert in: it would have been, 
we feel, rather to his own surprise, and certainly 
to the surprise, and modified disapproval, of 
James. The novel, explained, described, analysed, 
with these examples mainly in mind, takes on a 
curiously uniform, but oddly feminine—or even 
** sissy ” air. It would be interesting for once to 
read an essay on the technique of the novel in 
which a different stream was followed: the 
stream perhaps Defoe, Fielding, Dickens, Dos- 
toevsky, Tolstoy, Balzac, and on in contemporary 
times to M. Mauriac. I think it is assumed 
wrongly by followers of the Austen tradition that 
these other figures—writers of genius though 
they may have been—were not interested in the 
technique of their profession, that there is nothing 
we can learn from them. No one, it is true, before 
or since has examined his craftsmanship and 
explained it with the care and profundity of 
Henry James, but James had the good fortune to 
build on foundations laid by his great con- 
temporaries, Turgenev and Flaubert; while 
Fielding, living at a period when the novel was 
in its infancy, made revolutionary experiments 


which were not to be adopted for more than a . 


century after his time. Think of the experiment 


with Time in Amelia (dull novel though it be, it 
anticipates. Conrad) and his attempt to exclude 
the author from the novel and yet retain the 
author’s viewpoint in Tom Fones. Tolstoy worked 
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involve too great a price. Mr. Liddell here 
is a little disingenuous. At some moments as 
wildly dogmatic as an undergraduate in his first 
tutorial essay, at others he leaves statements 
bristling with loopholes for escape at the viva: 

While admitting a degree of legitimate difference 
in taste, it is reasonable to claim that such structu- 
rally perfect novels as Emma, Madame Bovary and 

The Ambassadors, whose underlying principle is 

dramatic rather than epic, belong to a higher 

-artistic order than the more rambling of the 

Waverley novels or Martin Chuzzlewit. 

He has deliberately, you will notice, chosen one 
of Dickens’s worst books and assumed.one of 
Scott’s least capable. If he had substituted 
War and Peace his sentence would have contained 
a clearer intention, but one he would have found 
it hard to defend. 

No, A Treatise on the Novel cannot, as technical 
criticism, rank with Mr. Lubbock’s Craft of 
Fiction, but nevertheless it deserves praise for the 
reason Mr. Liddell has himself given. The 
dignity of the novel has been neglected in the past 
twenty years and a book of this kind does a service 
to the reader as well asto the practitioner. Trollope 
wrote of “ the unconscious critical acumen of the 
reader” but the novelist is not likely to complain if 
his feader’s acumen becomes more conscious. No 
service to literature will be done, however, if he 
becomes conscious only of winds from one quarter. 
I should like to warn this innocent reader (who 
exists probably only in the reviewer’s mind) : 
Don’t forget the use of the word “ why ?””—don’t 
hesitate to question Mr. Liddell’s dogmas. We 
have already quoted one, on the background in 
Hardy’s novels. When he writes “too grand a 
scene in the background may ‘overpower the 
people in the foreground, so that the author may 
lose more than he gains by his scenic effects,” 
give Hardy the credit for being quite conscious of 
what he was doing (it was his desire to dwarf his 
people at moments just as, in the stage directions 
of The Dynasts, he watched the peoples of Europe 
warring across the landscape, with an Immortal’s 
eye). When Mr. Liddell criticises Joyce because 
in Ulysses “it is impossible to develop any other 
character in the book on the same scale (as Bloom),” 
give Joyce too the credit of knowing exactly what 
he was about. This sentence of Mr. Liddell’s 
is not criticism : it is merely description. Ulysses 
would not be what it is—or The Odyssey—if it 
contained more than one character of epic 
proportions. When Mr. Liddell writes : “‘ Novels 
are nearly always concerned with life as it is or 
has been lived, and only very exceptionally (and 

‘ seldom satisfactorily) with life as it might be,” 
realise that he is, deliberately, twisting Chehov’s 
apothegm into a meaning Chehov never in- 
tended. Chehov was contrasting the action and 
setting of his stories with the mood of the author : 
the mood of the author, Mr. Liddell happily and 
truly remarks, should be one of Justice and Mercy, 
and while Justice sees and draws the world as it is, 
the mood of Mercy is aware of what it might be 
—if the author himself, as well as all the world, 
were different. In a passage admirably free from 
dogmatic assumption or narrowness of apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Liddell writes :— 

** A novelist may be Protestant, Catholic, agnostic 
or atheist ; he may be imperialist, pacifist, conserva- 
tive, liberal or socialist, independent or apolitical. 
-He may be any of these things with complete 
conviction—a conviction firm enough for him to 
think all other points of view mistaken. But he 
may not have an angry conviction. He must be 
able to understand and to sympathise with views 
he does not share. He must not think that everyone 
who differs from him is ill-informed, unintelligent 
or acting in bad faith.” GRAHAM GREENE 
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A COUNTRY RAMBLE 


England’s Green and Pleasant Land. By J. W. 
Ropertson-Scotr. Penguin. 1s. 

Housing for the Country Worker. By M. F. 
Tuey. Faber. ~ 12s. 6d. 

Home — Home. By R. Duncan. Faber. 
10s. 6d. 

Settlers 3 England. By Frep KiTcHEN. Dent. 
9s, 6d. 

The essays reprinted in England’s Green and 
Pleasant Land are as alive to-day as when they 
were written for The Nation twenty-five years 
ago, since they describe the conditions which 
have, for better or worse, framed the general 
outlook of the present generation of farmers and 
farm workers. England’s standard of living is to 
a considerable extent dependent on these peoples’ 
ability to reduce the cost of their produce by 
half while doubling its amount, a thing which 
can only be done if farmers think clearly and 
their men become skilled machine users. - The 
reader of Farmer Joad’s Impressions the other 
week may have gathered that most farmers were 
of markedly unprogressive habit of mind, and that 
those of their workers who were not wedded to 
obsolete techniques were eager to be off into 
other industries. ‘There are tions, farmers 
of the type represented by Clyde Higgs and Rex 
Patterson, but they are all too few ; the majority 
of the employers and their men are incapable of 
responding to the demands now being made on 
them—they have been deformed by the social 
setting which Mr. Robertson-Scott describes 
with such controlled anger and precision. Some 
of the elements of the setting, appalling housing, 
dirty and inefficient church schools, government 
by ratepayers, and a monied class taking its 
privileges and letting its duties go hang, have 
been modified in detail during the past twenty- 
five years, but the damage has been done to one 
generation and enough of the bad survives to 
inflict serious damage on the rising generation, 
the young men with fresh minds who should be 
learning to use the new machines with the crafts- 
man’s enthusiasm and are, on the contrary, 
longing to escape into another trade. What Mr. 
Robertson-Scott describes is the countryman’s 
picture of normal life in the countryside—some 
passages written by Surtees in the ’fifties of the 
last century could be incorporated into the essays 
without alteration—and farmers. and men alike 
think it will revert to this savage normal as soon 
as sterling becomes an international currency 





that there is possibly more bitterness in farming 
than there is in mining, and need for as great 
an effort for reform. 

ape g gh et racey ess. plage ge ws 
tion of Robertson-Scott’s essays into the 
language of the architect and planner. It 
necessarily cannot have the im of a book 
addressed to the general reader, it should be 
required reading for anyone in the country who 
intends to take part in local politics. The 
chapters on the siting of new housing in old 
villages, and the constructive criticism of some 
of the common types of new rural housing, are 
brilliant and in the main extremely humane in 


a remark as “ But there is surely no earthly reason 
why this vegetable garden should be so firmly and 
rigidly attached to the house ? Allotments . . .” 
There is indeed no reason why it should be nicer 
to slip out of the back door for half an hour’s 
pottering than to go up the street to an allotment, 
but the instinct is to be suspicious of anybody 
who asks for one. ‘This is however a minor critic- 
ism of an excellent book, as sound on the aesthetic 
as on the practical side. _ 

With Home Made Home one plunges into the 
murky world of the small-holder while will o’ 
the wisps dart in all directions. A  fizzing attack 
on Ruskin, a fizzing attack on banks, a crotchet 
here, and another there, all potstewed with a 
rambling account of the way to build a house of 
chalk, create the impression that Mr. Duncan is 
talking nonsense. But it is quite truethat a great 
deal of good living can be won from a three-acre 
holding by anyone who has another main source 
of income, and the plans given of the home-made 
home itself are extremely practical. Nonsense 
to sense is in, however, about the proportion of two 
to one throughout and the winnowing process 
is somewhat wearing. Another account of life 
on a small-holding is given by Fred Kitchen who 
got into an undersized soft fruit and vegetable 
producing unit without enough capital and without 
the necessary singlemindedness. He was an easy- 
going man, trained as a farm worker, who liked 
to swap a horse now and again and to drop into 
town to see a film when he felt like it ; his account 
of his narrow escape should be an awful warning 
to those who think they can stroll out of town into 
competition with the most highly mechanised 
and specialised producers in the game. 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY POLITICS 


Crimean War Diplomacy and other historical 
essays. By GAVIN BuRNS HENDERSON. 
Jackson. 215. 


_ The author of these studies, which are largely 
concerned with English political and diplomatic 
events of the 1850s, met an untimely death in an 
air accident at the end of the war. His loss was a 
serious one to historical scholarship, especially 
as the period on which he was a leading authority 
has been strangely neglected by the academic 
historians. Although pedants are inclined to 
curl their lips, and professors are apt to fold 
themselves more closely in their gowns, at the 


_mention of Lytton Strachey, it is probably true 


that his books on the Nineteenth Century, though 
written a quarter of a century ago, are still of 
greater service to historical -learning than the 
stodgy little outpourings of his critics. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. Strachey 
concentrated his attention on the fundamental 
authorities for this period—the Greville Memoirs 
and the official biographies of the leading person- 
ages of the time. Although Dr. Henderson had 
done much original research at the Record Office, 
in the Royal Archives and in Disraeli’s Papers, 
he did not, as is the habit of some historians, 
magnify his discoveries at the expense of these 
printed authorities. Indeed, Dr. Henderson 
would. argue that contemporary observers are 
often far nearer the truth than those who come 
afterwards, poking and peering their way through 
a maze of dispatches, cabinet minutes and private 
letters. He rightly says : 

The contemporary has many advantages over the 
historian. He has the spirit of the age, he can ask 
questions and judge from the tone of an answer 
whether the truth is told or not. He can go at least 
as far, by intuition and common sense, as the 
historian with all his sources. 

This diffidence, this refusal ‘to pontificate and 
a kindliness to other workers in the same field, 
make this book easy to read and compensate 
for a certain starkness of style. 

Dr. Henderson has, of course, his likes and 
dislikes, and to one reader at any rate it is 
gratifying to find that Disraeli is decisively among 
the dislikes. He devotes an interesting chapter 
to Ralph Anstruther Earle—an accomplished 
young man who in 1854, at the age of 19, became 
an unpaid attaché at the British Embassy in 
Paris. ‘This youth met Disraeli and at once 
formed a romantic attachment for him. He 
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CRITICS’ AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


ee gated By NeviILLe Carpus. Collins. 

12s. 

I Do What I Like. By W. A. DARLINGTON. 
Macdonald. 15s. 

Mr, Cardus and Mr. Darlington missed each 

other at Shrewsbury School by two years ; other- 

wise, the future miusic critic of the Manchester 


music without effort ; my mind retained 
music as the kidneys secrete water. 
But what makes Mr. Cardus’s autobiography 
absorbing and impressive is not the record of 
his struggle against adversity : 


qua real ind and was 
not related clewerse the aeuenet life. 
What counts is his aesthetic approach to ex- 
perience, in the concert hall, on the cricket field, 
and in life. He quotes with some resentment 
Ernest Newman’s description of him as a “ sensi- 
tised-plate critic, presumably meaning that I 
abandoned myself irrationally to impressions.” 
But the description need not be at all derogatory, 
and its justice is plain from the exceedingly 
brilliant gallery of portraits the book contains, 
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of his aunt. Beatrice, of such men as 
P. Scott, Haslam Mills, Samuel Langford 

of the Manchester Guardian, of Barrie, 
of famous cricketers, the old-time pro- 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire especially. 
true that the “ sensitised-plate ”’ method 
ticism has its defects. In Mr. Cardus’s 
it can lead, in this book and elsewhere, to 
i self-conscious pruse, 
so that after reading of Cardus on 
cricket one sympathises with Richard Tyldesicy’s 
comment; “Ah’d like to bowm at bugger socom 
da-ay.” 

It is the aesthetic attitude to life which adds 
the dimension to Mr. Cardus’s autobiography ; 
I Do What I Like lacks it. It would be 
difficult to read. Mr. Darlington’s autobio- 
graphy without feeling affection for its author. 
But though his enthusiasm for the theatre is 
infectious and he has known most of the people 
in it during the past twenty years, though Le is 
seasitive, intelligent and agreeable, one would 
not gather from his autobiography that he has 


et 


2b 
S 


: 
| 


is ever felt or thought deeply about his experiences. 


At its worst, his book is superior gossip-writing ; 
at its best, good reporting. One cannot say 
that the difference between Autobiography and 
I Do. What I Like is the difference between 
the Manchester Guardian and The Daily Telegraph; 
but it is certainly the difference between a con- 
sidered work and a piece of journalism. 
WALTER ALLEN 


THE AFGHAN BORDER 


The Cruel Way. By E11a K. MaAi_rart, 
Heinemann. 18s. 


Well-known for the Central Asian edventure 
in the company of Peter Fleming that produced 
two such diverse books, Ella Maillart here 
describes another journey, by car, from Geneva 
to Kabul, undertaken in 1939 with a Swiss 
compatriot, referred to throughout-as Christiana 
and responsible for much of the unusual flavour 
of the record. In a sense the book is a memorial 
to the complex personality of Miss Méaillart’s 
friend, but it is nevertheless a travel-book and a 
fascinating one. It seems almost symbolic that 
the. journey should have started at Geneva in 
the last year of that doomed experiment in human 
organisation. Scarcely a moment of nostalgia 
for what they leave behind them is recorded as 
these two women, both of them in indifferent 
health, pursue their personal Drang nach Osten 
over routes immemorial but unkind, through 
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heat and cold and squalor and extreme discom- 
fort, and in perpetual battle with the harassments 
of officialdom. There are passages of tersely 
vivid description in the chapters that take the 
travellers along the Caucasus and northern Iran, 
and Miss Maillart has a keen and unpedantic 
eye for the little-known monuments along their 
route—the almost magical purity of Islamic 
proportions and the brilliance of unfading 
mosaics. Yet her own impatience to reach the 
Afghan border—partly because the roads leading 
there were not new to her—infects the reader 
throughout the first half of the book. In 
Afghanistan, Miss M<aillart seems convinced, 
the posturing westernisation of the Shah’s Iran 
can be forgotten, and she will find again a generous, 
untamed people with a dignity independent of 
their goods. She is partly rewarded. But the 
progressive extinction of nomadic communities 
perturbs her, and the factory colony at Pol-i- 
Khumri makes her ask: “Is it necessary that 
each Asiatic country should go to the bitter end 
of our materialistic i t?” That was 
just before the war, and nothing that has happened 
since can be said to point to a reassuring answer 
to her question. ‘ 

The fine illustrations with which the book is 
liberally provided are a tribute not merely to the 
author’s competence as a photographer but to 
her victory, by a mixture of courage, cunning 
and good fortune, over ceaseless dttempts to 
prevent the use of an instrument so dangerous 
to twentieth-century government as a camera. 

FraANcis WATSON 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Bert1oz: Symphonie Fantastique (Hallé Orch. 
cond. Barbirolli. H.M.V. C3563-9). Ditto (Concert- 
gebouw Orch. cond. Van Beinum. Decca K1626-31). 
In retrospect there is something tedious about this 
vast, ill-conceived Fonthill Abbey of music ; in per- 
formance it seldom fails to enthrall. There are 
innumerable beauties one had forgotten, inspirations 
that continue to surprise, vivid glimpses of intense 
feeling astonishingly translated into the poetry of 
sound, This “ symphony” is among the sovereign 
instances of the triumph of Berlioz’s sheer originality 
over his chronic defects—a shaky technical equipment 
and a capricious sense of what will, and what will not, 
come off in performance. Decision between the two 
new issues proved unusually hard to arrive at. Mr. 
Barbirolli’s conduct of the work has received much 
commendation ; in his recording the violin tone is more 
agreeably rendered than that of the Concertgebouw 


K1587-8). Definitely inferior to the ear. 
available) set in which Dame Myra Hess 
soloist (H.M.V.). Miss Joyce employs a great 

of rubato to very little effect, and in the Finale her 
playing lacks glitter. Neither orchestra nor piano is 
particularly well recorded, and in the two central 
variations the cellos are much too unresonant. 


a 
B 


a fault which shows particularly in the first movement, 
because there the notes given to the Continuo are of 
shorter value than elsewhere in the work. But the 
performance is exquisitely alive and rhythmically 
unmechanical ; the solo violin and the flutes are most 
sensitively played. There is no over-recording. 

VAUGHAN WitiiaMs: The Lark Ascending (Liver- 

Philharmonic Orch. cond. Malcolm Sargent. 
Col. DX1386-7). No doubt it was time this serene 
and happy piece was re-recorded: the old set, excel- 
lent in its day, now seems dated. I like the new issue 
very well. This is not meant to be a virtuoso piece, 
and Mr. Wise has caught the quietly meditative. 
spirit in which the solo is conceived. The recording 
is suitably mellow and the agrarian conversation of 
the woodwind is always justly placed with regard to 
the strings. 

MarcELLO: Oboe Concerto in C minor (Leon 
Goossens, with Philharmonia Orch. cond. Siisskind. 
Col. DX1389-10). Those who pass over this set 
because they recall former sessions of decorous tedium 
in the company of the lesser eighteenth century 
composers, will miss a delightful surprise. Although 
the label does not enlighten us, this must, I think, 
be the Concerto Grosso of Benedetto Marcello which 
Bach admired so much and transcribed for piano 
(in D minor). The imaginative opening bars of the 
Adagio are a clue to the quality of this lovely and 
civilised work. Leon Goossens’ oboe has never 
sounded more expressive and the strings have a fine 
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_ resonance. The recording is a highly cheditable job. 
eunerbaron—Over 


Strauss (JOHANN): Der Zig ture 
It may be difficult to believe that any 
performance of this exhilarating overture could equal 
Nevertheless I must assert that this 
one is every bit as spirited and a good deal better 
recorded. The slow introduction, which is a superior 
example of Johann Strauss’s musicianly resource, 


_ could not be more beautifully realised. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata for Cello and Piano in A, 
op. 69 (Schnabel and Fournier. H.M.V. DB6464-6). 
Something of a disappointment. Since the wonderful 
Casals set-was deleted (it was already a bit ancient) 
there has been no recording of this lofty work available 
in England. The new one is a great deal better than 
nothing; . but for two such admirable artists as 
Schnabel and Fournier the performance, though 
vigorous and accurate, is surprisingly insensitive. 
The recording of the piano is rather boxy. 

Fauré: Nocturne in A flat, op. 33, and PouLENc: 
Mouvements Perpétuels (Arthur Rubinstein. H.M.V. 
DB6467). One of the earlier of Fauré’s thirteen 


_Nocturnes (the set spans his composing life) and 


reminiscent of Liszt’s Consolations. Rubinstein’s 
handling of this delicate piece lacks tenderness, 
although the beautiful pedalling and crystalline 
purity of line are very remarkable. The latter quality 
tells even more effectively in the Poulenc pieces, 
which are gay and clever and entirely frivolous. The 
recording is excellent. 

SCARLATTI: Sonata in C minor and Pastorale in 
D minor (Michelangeli. H.M.V..DA5380). Admir- 
able examples of classical keyboard style. Signor 
Michelangeli uses the minimum of sustaining pedal, 
yet his control is so perfect that the tone is never 
unduly dry. Playing of this kind is at the furthest 
remove from the “ inspired impromptu ” manner of 
romantic pianists. These little sonatas have here the 
equanimity of a watertight argument: “ Q.E.D.” we 
feel, as the music ceases. When are we to be vouch- 
safed something larger and lomgér from this pianist— 
something that will prove his greathess ? 

Desussy : Ondine and Les Tierces Alternées (Robert 
Casadesus. _Col. LB61). Not one of this pianist’s 
most successful records. To be sure, Les Tierces 
Alternées could hardly be better played: in this case 
neatness is all and the result pleases like a well-turned 
somersault. But Debussy’s Ondine, like Ravel’s, 
should have the opalescent beauty of a water-colour, 
and that means an elaborate use of the sustaining 
pedal. The piece loses its evocative quality when 
played as if it were a toccata. 

Cuopin : Ballade No. 1 in G minor (Louis Kentner. 
Col. DX1391). The best record Mr. Kentner has 
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well; there is no confusion of parts even in the most 
complex passages. — 

 ScuHuBeRT: Die Schéne Millerin (Aksel Schiotz acc. 
Gerald Moore. H.M.V. DB 6252-9). Although this 
set has been trickling out for some time, at the rate of 
two discs a month, I thought it better to wait until the 
cycle was complete before attempting to assess it. 
The first point to notice about this excellent issue is 
that Aksel Schiotz has exactly the right kind of voice 
for the songs—a light, lyrical tenor which does not 
require the music to be transposed and follows without 
effort the subtly shifting emotion of the poems. The 


Decca K1624-5). It is easy to imagine these songs 
better—mofe sensitively—sung ; 
Miss Kathleen Ferrier would almost certainly have 
made more of the youthful pathos they exhale. 
Eugenia Zareska has an agreeable voice, but her 
technique and the quality of her musicianship, as here 
displayed, do not seem to me to justify the persistence 
with which she has lately been identified with this 
work. However, the set is well worth acquiring, for 
it has only negative faults, the orchestra is beautifully 
conducted, and the recording lights up every corner 
of Mahler’s most transparent score. 

WoLtF: Gesang Weylas and Verborgenheit (Paul 
Schoeffler acc. Ernest Lush. Decca M600). Not 


indeed, our own 


recommended. Herr Schoeffier is essentially an opera- 
singer. His voice is rich and has a wide range, but in 
Lieder he forces upon the vocal line a greater weight 


of dramatic than it will bear, instead of 


relying on tone and phrasing and diction to do the work 
of communication. 


Wotr : Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt ; SCHUMANN : 


fl 
i 


agreeing Arpad mea 


sails much too near the wind, but Ich trage meine 
Minne carries one away by genuine simplicity of 
feeling, and by the natural turns of the melodic line. 

Mozart: Dies Bildnis (Zauberfléte) ;| Nur ihrem 
Frieden (Don Giovanni) (Hugo Meyer-Welfing, with 
. Moralt. Col. 
There i is something odd about this record. 


Welfing possesses a very small voice that has been 
f —=—==_ = 
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considerably amplified ? Whatever the reason, this 
monotonous fluting quickly dispels attention. 

Haypn: On Mighty Pens (The Creation) (Isobel 
Baillie, with Philharmonia Orch. cond. Weldon. 
Col. DX1392). A very happy specimen of Haydn’s 
mature style, coolly and artfully sung. The recording 
is pleasant, although the engineers have not yet found 
means of preventing some of Miss Baillie’s notes 
from “ buzzing.” 

Puccint: Turandot: Weep no more, Liu; and 
None shalj sleep (John McHugh, with Royal Opera 
House Orch. Cond. Collingwood. Col. DB2328). 
A remarkable record in every sense. Mr. McHugh’s 
style is no doubt too intrinsically English to adapt 
itself with complete success to these peculiarly exotic 
arias ; but his tenor is both pleasing and heroic, and 
achieves an effect which is in its way memorable. 
The recording is very good indeed : it is seldom that 
Puccini’s sumptuous scoring is given so much depth 
and clarity. 

SCHUBERT: Gretchen am Spinnrade, and Die Funge 
Nonne (Kathleen Ferrier acc. Phillis Spurr. Decca 
K1632). Useless to beat about the bush: Miss 
Ferrier does not make nearly enough of Gretchen’s 
rueful meditation. In any case this is essentially a 
soprano’s task; but thag is no excuse for delivering 
the climax—the still centre of the spinning wheel 
(“ Und ach ! sein Kuss ! ”)—as if it were a flat state- 
ment like “Tea is ready.” Fortunately Miss Ferrier 
makes up for this lapse on the other side of the disc. 
Her Die Junge Nonne (I wonder incidentally whether 
Schubert ever wrote a more moving and poctic song) 
is most beautifully and tastefully sung. Perhaps she 
does not extract as much from all the words as a 
German singer would; but the steady sweetness of 
her tone, the lack of emphasis, the felt simplicity— 
these are indeed lovely. 

HanveL : Sweet Bird (“ Il Penseroso ”’) (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, with Vienna Philharmonic Orch. cond. 
Krips. Col. LX1ro10). This record should appeal 
to most tastes. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf is an agile and 
charming singer; the piercing quality which has 
somewhat diminished our pleasure in her Mozart 
performances at Covent Garden, does not emerge in 
the airy convolutions of this elaborate song. The 
orchestral part is adroitly played and the recording is 
of the very high standard we have come to associate 
with the issues of the Vienna Philharmonic. 

Verpi: Mercé (“ 1 Vespri Siciliani ’”’) ; MASCAGNI: 
Non mi resta (“ L’Amico Fritz”) (Rina Gigli, with 
Royal Opera House Orch. cond. Rignold.. H.M.V. 
DB6459). This will never do! In the Brindisi from 
I Vespri Signorina Gigli has bitten off far more than 
she can chew; she even fails to discover the ogling 
prettiness which is Mascagni’s sole stock-in-trade. 
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eleven short 
selected by Professor Denis 
Saurat, are among the best in 
modern French literature. The 
authors include Prevost, the 
apostle of spiritual violence, 
killed while fighting with the 
Supervielle, acknow- 
ledged to-day as France’s finest 
poet, in four stories of a 
strange and luminous sensi- 
and Mauriac, 
pressing at its best the Gallic 
synthesis of complexity and 
lucidity, irony and emotion. 


WESTHOUSE 
49 Chancery Lane London 


POLITICAL QUARTERLY fa 
104 Pages Oct.-Dec., 1947 


Joint Editors : 
LEONARD WOOLF 


and 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON 
CONTENTS 
Incentives and Government 
Policy 
By P. SARGANT FLORENCE 
Crisis in Indonesia 
By CHARLES FISHER 
India and the Future 
By JOHN COATMAN 


Berlin and the Russian Zone 
By HEINRICH FRAENKEL 
International Voting Pro- 
cedures By H. R. G. GREAVES 
How International is Colonial 
Trusteeship ? 

By DAVID THOMSON 

The Content of Legislation 
By E. C. S. WADE 
and Reviews of selected new books 

POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


£1 yearly to any address, through any 
newsagent, or 


TURNSTILE PRESS 
10 Great Turnstile, London, 


stories, 


ex- 


10s. 6d. net 
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Euiot: Four Quartets (T. S. Eliot. H.M.V. 
C3598-3603). An issue of the very first interest. 
These austerely beautiful poems, ag Aor peared 
belong with the finest art of our time, gain something 
in depth of feeling and musical nobility by being 
aloud. I should advise anybody who buys this 
follow the recitation in the text. This is not 
poetry: and the prccess of thought which evokes 
imagery and underpins the movement of the verse, 
is as it were handed about from one instrument to 
another, and the melody is not always in the treble. 
The composer of these Beethovenian quartets has a 
voice which accords well with their intellectual quality. 
I suggest, with some diffidence, that the pace of his 
reading is rather too uniform ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to improve upon a performance which will 
in years to come acquire the importance of an historic 
record. Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST 


Horizon. Edited by Cyrm Connotty. ~ Double 
Number §s 

The full title of Mr. Connolly’s double number is 
Art on the American Horizon. The editor opens 
with a quite brilliant discursive travel diary which 
may convey to the untravelled English reader more 
of the acrid tastes and excitigg smells of the States than 
the so markedly less well-written Americans he is 
introducing. The purpose of this number is not to 
assess the American achievement ; it is, in the editor’s 
words, “to give a cross-section of a living ant-heap, 
not a case of butterflies, fast-fading and wrongly 
named.” In the first part three authors define the 
problem which seems to be a typically American 
intensification of the difficulties common to all artists 
in society to-day, isolation, the groping for a trad- 
ition, and, worst, corruption by the upper-middle- 
brow talent-snatchers. To these groans the second part 
opposes poems and essays on architecture and two 
painters. The third section sounds the note of the 
regional, geographical and spiritual: geographical 
with a farewell to Boston and Cambridge and a 
sharply edged photogravure of Los Angeles from 
Christopher Isherwood ; spiritual with a set of three 
scarifying persecution stories, the first of a failure, 
the second of the Jew, the third of a Negro. All in 
all, this adventurous number should swell the editor’s 
share in the begging bowl considerably. 
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Weekend Competitions 
No. 920 


Set by Thomas Smallbones 


The usual prizes are cffered for a set of 2 riddles 
(with answers), the first political, the second literary, 


stories whose only point is, for example, that a “ sage 
femme ” ee ee See 
publique ” a public woman. Similarly I could not 
award prizes to mere examples of bad English such 
as the advertisement in Tokio: “‘ Hand your luggage 
to us ; we will send it in all directions,” or the Kaffir 
who, in applying for a job, said “‘ I am the sole support 
of my brother’s seven issues, consisting of three 
adults and four adultresses ” (J. Meek), or the notice 
in a Swiss hotel: “ Visitors are prayed not to circulate 
in the Saloons in boots of the ascension” (J. J. 
Stavridi). I have to put into the same class K. G. T.’s 
two examples of mistranslations “ Je suis la fille d’un 
curé,” and the translation of Love’s Last Shift by 
Colley Cibber as La derniére chemise de l'amour. 

I could not discard all the good stories because they 
were chestnuts, but I had, on grounds of familiarity, 
to rule out so hackneyed a story as that of the married, 
but childless, woman who was described progressively 
as being inconceivable, unbearable and impregnable.. 
Many competitors repeated the yarn of the English 
padre who left the French soldiers he had visited 
with the wish, “ Dieu vous blesse,” and another 
common entry told of the lady who complained that 
she had passed a bad night because she only slept 
well “avec deux matelots,” or of the man who 
complained to the hotel proprietor that his “‘ maitresse” 
fell off the bed twice during the night. Another 
favourite was. the lady who called out to the cab- 
driver, ‘“‘ Cochon, étes-vous fiancé? Si non, prenez 
moi.” No one repeated my pet and true story of Mr. 
Churchill, telling the inhabitants of Antwerp 
(Anvers) that he hoped “retourner a l’envers,” but 
his apology for arriving in the uniform of “ un frére 
ainé de la Trinité ” was sent in by several competitors. 
A third Churchillism appears below, chosen because 
it is less familiar. Oxford entrants naturally harped 
on the well-known mistake of H. A. L. Fisher, who 
as Warden of New College was overheard, entertaining 
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le Cabinet au-dessous de Lloyd-George.” (Utraque 
manu). 

The same mistranslation is attributed to the wives 
of several Prime Ministers from Mrs. Gladstone to 
Mrs. Baldwin. I enclose the most authentic version 
among the prize-winning entries. 18s each for the 
entries printed telcw. 

Félix Boillot quotes an English Cabinet Minister’s 
wife who, in reply to Clemenceau’s question whether 
her husband would be back soon, replied : 

Mon mari est allé au Cabinet, et je crois qu’il sera 
trés Jongtemps parce qu’il a pris avec lui beaucoup de 
papiers. W. J. HaLiipay 
_ And as a make-weight, although I am not sure that 
it comes within the terms of the competition, I might 
add the “ howler” (which never seems to be so well- 
known as it surely deserves to be), made by the 
schoolboy who translated the phrase “ Tant pis, tant 
mieux” as “Auntie left the rcom, Auntie felt 
better.” H. J. Erissy 


Games mistress in English school describing to 
visiting opposite number from France the activities 


of her pupils : 
Elles sont des oisives! Leur ‘ hockey” et leur 
‘basket ball’ sont assez médiocres mais il faut 


avouer que leurs ‘ rondeurs’ sont a ravir !” 
A. W. 


Winston Churchill, in discussion with General de 
Gaulle on the financing of Free French Forces during 
the war, is credited with this remark: Mon cher 
général, je veux vous assurer que devant la Vieille de 
Threadneedle Street je me trouve absolument 
impotent.” DENNIS YATES 


_ After the fall of Antwerp in October 1914 thousands 

of Belgians fied to our country. My parents took 
two French-speaking ladies into our house, an old 
woman of about 80, and her daughter, a lady of about 
45. The old lady was terribly upset and wept so 
sadly when she came to us the first morning. I tried 
to comfort her, and thinking of a friend of mine who 
played the violin, I said to her: ‘ Ne pleurez pas, 
Madame, bientét mon ami viendra et il va violer un 
peu.” J. B. Porax 


A priest-went into church to hear confessions. To 
his dismay a lady knelt down and confessed her sins 
in voluble French, a language with which he was 
imperfectly acquainted. When she had finished there 
was a pause, and all that the priest could think to say 
was, “ Vous avez, avez vqus ?”’ K. N. R. 


Heard from the wife of a retired Indian civilian: 
Naturellement aux Indes je me couchais seulement 
dans une brasserie et avec un mousquetaire. 











in verse or prose. Entries by October 21st. some foreign guests, to say, ““ Mais quand j’étais dans PITHECUS 
ayes a's se ah balladalahaladad=” wan 
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Volume 69 


THE TRIAL OF 
THOMAS JOHN LEY AND 
LAWRENCE JOHN SMITH 


Edited by 
F. Tennyson Jesse, F.R.L.S. 


LAND OF THE CONDOR 


by Hakon Mielche 


. this engaging book describes 
characteristically 
Danish charm, good humour and 


—Times Literary Supplement 


WILLIAM HODGE 
& COMPANY LIMITED 





LADY 
SARAH 
LENNOX 


by Edith Roelker Curtis 


An absorbing biography of one 
of the loveliest and gayest fig- 
ures of her day, who became the 
centre of a vast court intrigue. 
An enchanting kaleidoscope of 
social and political life in the 
late 18th century, to which the 
atmosphere of Holland House 
and other great Whig strong- 
holds, and the abiding fascin- 
ation of that Georgian era, 
form an entrancing background. 


Published October 10. 10/6. 





I5/- 
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Glasgow 
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Sa. foolscap €. to 
(MHS/B), Public Health Dept. (Mental Health 
A eee —— Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1. (3075. 
ARTIST -designer (male/female) reqd. S. 
London dist., ee es art training in 
decorative and figure v = Capable of apply- 
ing sound artistic ability to practical needs 
ions ee firm. Write exp. and sal- 
ary reqd. 9398. : 
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wages, conditions. Expedite Duplicating 
Bureau, 51 Tothill St. S.W.1. 
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DR GH Resa College, Isleworth, Middx. 
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2 weeks of this advertisement. 
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grade £330 a 5 to which cost 
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A car travelling allowance on scale 
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ation, but not less than £420 p.a. to com- 
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LA?” secretary regs. part-time post shthnd.- 
.» book-keeping, organising, ctte. work, 
many years experience. Box 9366. 
L4°* Sec., shthd.-typist, is. work, even- 
an, . Box 9384. 
Cambridge Grad., - 
nomics and —- i _ a Int 
exp., Rr now. urope. ent 
= ga i icomesting. payee 


% 9402. 
AN, age 54, with good 4 
i , literature, history and 
-d . ., with 
varied exp. of Welfare work with international 
organisations in China, desires amy use- 
ful work. Box 8911. ; ; 
BLE energetic man, analytic mind, expd. 
Pigugeiece, solicits offers. Econs., legal 
y, industr. & Govt. 


exp.; cttees =F wl con- 
you > + 
liamentary palin. 
ble, initiative. Box 8823. 
NG man, own typewriter, ish 
shorthand, can type and translate Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, French, wants part-time 
work. Box 9406. oe : 
SCGHOOLMASTER and Art Critic, now resi- 
dent Paris, seeks post in school (art, = 
lish, French) or any interesting work, full/ 
part time, home/ abroad, ¢.g. writing, transilat- 
, editorial, secretarial. Excellent 
9502. 
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sincere friend of India and Pakistan, invites 
offers/suggestions enabling him and small 
family to work and perhaps settle in either 
country. Pu ng, ¥ 
y? 'G man of 23, living in Highgate, re- 
ing from long i s i 
to and take part in 2 
recreation. soars -y ange music and art 
necessary. Part or full-time. x 9429. 
URNITURE, complete for single bedroom 
for hire, London, £25 p.a. Box 9451. 
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Personal—continued 
FREE week-ends. Rustic, 


and F. Recamee for 
some sh /ypine. CMECGR Wer 
AY translates — ” = 
‘German scientific technical, ” 


Y ST?” Oscar KGllerstrom, 10 


Ps Gate, London, N.W.1. 


in the maximum nutriment is solved by 
oe ae course in 
and Dietetics. Details: Catering Cor- 


College, Ltd., 34/37, Aybrook St. 


to teach (in his home) 
short stories and novels 


vises 
be executed to individual taste. Attention is 
drawn to hand-made toys for Christmas tree 
— » wrought-iron, tex- 


and pottery. 
Printers, Ltd., for printing of 
> , Stationery, 
ete. #89 Shoreditch High St. London, E.r. 


7023. 
Y t handwriting portrays your person- 
Chasacter ches on Gray tite BCM/HKTS, 


ch, ss. W: 

London, W.C.1. ES 
(CHARACTER Readings from Handwriting. 

A = ; . at. A ssibili- 
i ill re your truce » po 
a and limitations. ions answered. 
10s. 6d. Character Sketch ss. Write to Robert 
Jamblin, BCM/VERITAS, London, W.C.1. 


29, 1947, and Feb. 1, 1948. Lammin 
, 67 Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8. 
Tel.: Maida Vale 4321. 
*S wish 


to buy glass candlesticks and 
bra eo ey lustres. Will 
td. a ctncaibam Ch Ra. 1 oa 
Li iy a 
ONOMARK Service. 1 
tial R patronage. Write Mono- 
A a. 
mark Be MONOW, Wile, 
TO wanted Agency Dept. C.20 ot 
British Inst. of - 
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AYFAIR Maid sells model gowns on com- 
mission without cou . Alterations. 


Baus Ste aes Gums One 
uarantee 
by post for Afl Examinations. Initial Fee 


ome. No failures, tuition until a 
NT nity meet post-war ons 

Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, London, N.3. 

wrt do Unitarians believe? Information 

Mrs Didte, "The Hill, Langport, Some 
rs. e > 5 

IP Humphreys, Povchologisn Kensing- 
(CCONVALESCENCE and recuperation in 
comfortable private house. 

inner 

ated » Open 

Director 


LAze. 7. $s, Established 
1934. 45 rooms c.), 30 treatment 
cubicles. Lift to all floors. 
dividual a i 
Cure treatments. 
Mr and Mrs T I 
"TEMPSFORD Hall. 
and con 


being, 35. 6d. ong Begg Ram =. 
2s. 6q. both post ; wage, Upper 
BOCES supplied by Post. New and second- 

hand books. Orders taken for books out 
of print and difficult to obtain. All books re- 
ported before supply. The Supply 
Association, $1 Knightsbridge, London, S.W .1. 


Sloane 3196. 
ANTED, Stories and Articles for Ameri- 
can journals, Donald Craig, Holycross, 


Se eter: Mee naire Say 

5 Antrim Mansions, N.W.3. Pri. 1369. Phone 
before 10.30 a.m. ’ 

5 "‘TRATE ” has helped and satisfied many 

kinds of people by character readings 

from handwriting. Whatever your probiem 

or lack of understanding with friends/rela- 


tives/colleagues, Grapholegy can . De- 
tails: “ Trate,” 166 Archway me NS. 
(Corresp. 


only.) 
MIGRATING? Read Abberley’s “ Man- 
ual for Emigrants,” 8s. 6d., and his fine 
“ Portrait of New Zealand,” 12s. 6d. Tantivy 
Press, Malvern. 
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Personal—centinued 
MATEUR Photographers! Our Miniature 
Dept. is at the service of the ambitious 
amateur. Personal attention given to each 
order. Let our many years of experience help 
to get the best results from your negatives. 
Send us a map og! and see for yoursqizes. 
Spectrocolour, ., Miniature Dept., 89 War- 
dour St. W.r. GERrard 2337. 
a Play a - ity, roasted and 
y ispatch: 1lb. 3s. 6d., 2Ib. 
6s. 4d., 341b. 10s., inc. pstg. Coffee specialists 
over 40 years. (14 awards.) Jamaica 
Lid., 118 cds Lane, N.3. 
NIC by fully-trained staff. 


C Phone for i 
HAVE you ‘Ckckroaches? Buy’ Baitis for 
t scientific cockroach exterminator, 


wonders. Tims, 1s. od., 2s. rod., <$. 
Sole Makers, Howarths, 473, 


esmoor, 
» 10, Chemists, Branches, 
ENOoY the colintry at home. Flowers, birds, 
4~S. Devon, » Beinn , poems, 
illustrations, etc., » just out. 
Bookshops or (2s. 8d.) 58 Frith St. Wt. 
CT arg ey 
148-5 8 
12s. 6d., 2 yn the “ Manchester 


s 

Guardian "eae 47- = list + 7 \. 
se, I . S.W.1, 

a te mags 7 Gillingham St. S.W.1 
INTEMPORARY Lithographs. Original 
colour prints by Lynton Lamb, Edward 
Bawden, Edward Wadsworth 2nd others, From 
35s. Frames made to order. On view (not Sats.) 
at Turnstile Press, ro Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Accommodation Vacant w * 
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ate. i 7 
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CHARMING Bijou G 
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“gas fires, etc., 3ens. single, «< s. di nd 
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tes 5 min. leicester Sq. Tel. 

EAUTIFUL Furnished Flat available 

country estate S. coast Cornwall. Reason- 
able winter rent. E yment indoors and 
out if required. Box 9251. 
jet furn. small bungalow. Facing S. 


Ss. ct. Lacey, Heather 

Wareham, Dorset. , pang 
FoR Sale: attractive, modernised cottage with 

pleasant garden, in Dorset village. Vacant 
possession by end of year. £3,000 or near offer, 
Write Bex 8870. 

PACIOUS s.c. flat, modern, redecorated, 

fs , sea, Hythe, Kent, to let furn. Oct.- 
April. Sitting-room, 3 bed., fitted basins, k., 
b., constant hot water, large. hall. 5 gyts. 
weekly. Bex 9774. 
OWNER long lease small house Chelsea, 

wishes to exchange for small cottage Sus- 
sex 


. Box 9349. 
AMPSTEAD, modern furn. single room 
service fiat, cent. htg., bathroom, kitch., 
tel. Available Mon. mornings to Fri. mornings 
for country commuter. £3 week. Box 9328. 
OOMS, 1-4, unfurn., Central London, ur- 
gently required by lady. Box 9386. 
OUSE wanted within 2 hours London. 
Pref. unfurnished, 4-6 rooms. Box 9803. 
ITER-Journalist, married, wants fur- 
nished flat or rooms, London. Box 9178. 
EQD. London, °48, 1 small, clean room, 
pref. nr. Br. Mus., cheap. Rogers, Apple- 
cross, Patten’s Lane, Chatham. 
Hoevss reqd. for family of four. Accessible 
to Highbury. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen 
Park. Highbury, N.s. Canonbury 3862. 
YOUNG Doctor and wife req. for four 
months from Feb. 1, small furnished cot- 
tage or flat within reach of London. Box 9323. 
LONDON business man, musical, literary, 
sks. bed-sitting room or life with family. 
Keen gardener, willing help in —- Wul 
assist housekeeping with foreign food parcels. 
Box 9370. 
ROF. man arriving shortly from New Zea- 
land will require, carly 1948, flat/house in 
North/West London. Box 9337. 
E-X-OFFICER, teacher, wants accom., furn./ 
unfurn., Surrey or Kent, from Dec., and 
will gladly help maintain gardens part return 
for this assistance. Box 9374. 





Schools 
BADMINTON School, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. Sound education up to University 
entrance, broad interests. App!y Head Mistress, 
ROOKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre- 
Prep. Nursery.School. All year home. 
Education and Training. Health excellent, 
ENG: School in Alps. Children fr. 4 to 14 
yrs.: Javelle, Salvan, Switzerland. 
PINEWOOD, Amweilbury, Herts. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3 to 13, where 
diet, environment, psychology and teaching 
methods maintain health and happiness.— 
Elizabeth Strachan. Tel. Ware $2. 
T. CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth. 
‘Co-education to 18 years in an open-air 
atmosphere of ordered freedom. Applications 
for vacancies from 1950 considered. H. Lyn 
Harris, M.A., LL.B.; Mrs. Lyn J. Harris, M.A. 
GHERRARDSWOOD School, Welwyn Gar- 
den City. Co-educational, accommodating 
220, ages 5-18 ding house (30 boys, 30 
girls), at Digswell Park. Vacancies for a few 
boarders over 10 Years. Apply Headmaster, 
J. D. Eastwood, M.A. ). 
SHERWOOD School (Epsom 9125).—A co- 
educ. community, aiming at indep., initia- 
tive and friendliness. Schl., Higher Certs.; 
boarding, day (exc. centre for Wimbledon, 
Sutton, Kingston, Leatherhead). 





